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Christmas presents in July sound odd, but for 12 
monthly installments on a year’s delightful entertain- 
ment, no gift can surpass PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


It not only makes the perfect Christmas gift for any 


number of your friends—but what's more important— 
their whole families. 


They'll receive it twelve times a year, and with 
each issue they'll enjoy new thrills, new surprises, new 
hobby plans they’ll want to try. 


And here’s a big advantage for you! To purchase 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES as a Christmas gift for friends 
or relatives you don’t have to stand in line before a 
crowded counter. Just settle back in the comfort of your 
favorite easy chair and jot down the names of friends 
you'd like to favor this year. 

When the list is complete, attach it to the special 
order form included with this issue, and mail at once! 
We'll play Santa Claus for you, and notify the receiver. 

Send your order now before the Yuletide rush 
begins. 

3958 Central Street 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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Profitable Hobbies is published monthly 
by Modern Handcraft, Inc., 3958 Central 
Street, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Entered as second class matter April 
11, 1946, at the Post Office at Kansas City, 
Missouri, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Twenty-five cents a copy. Annual sub- 
scriptions $3.00 in the United States and 
its possessions, and in the countries of the 
Pan American Union; $3.50 in Canada. 
Foreign subscriptions, $4.00. One month’s 
advance notice required for change of sub- 
scription address. Both old and new ad- 
dresses must be given, and request marked 
for Circulation Department, Profitable 
Hobbies. Printed in the U. S. A. Copy- 
right 1946 by Modern Handcraft. 


Contributors should make a oy of all 


manuscripts submitted. Every effort will 
be made to return unavailable manuscripts, 
hotographs, and diagrams if accompanied 
y sufficient first class postage, but Profit- 
able Hobbies will not be responsible for 
any loss of such material. 
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NOVEMBER, 1946 


Hobby Hdl 


—— FROM SOME of the letters 
we receive, there seems to be such 
a misconception about how prorFit- 
ABLE HOBBIES operates that it has oc- 
curred to us that perhaps you would 
be interested in knowing something 
about the way we are organized and 
the policies we follow. 

Often we get a manuscript accom- 
panied by a letter in which the writer 
says: “If you accept this article please 
aie $3 out of my check for a year’s 
subscription.” In most cases, of course, 
this request is made completely in- 
nocently, and for the sake of con- 
venience, but in some rare instances 
it appears that the author believes we 
will accept a manuscript if we think 
that by so doing we can get another 
subscription. Only one consideration 
motivates us in deciding upon the 
editorial material which appears in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. Will it be of 
interest and value to you, the read- 
ers of this magazine? In addition 
our editorial and circulation depart- 
ments are completely separate, and 
neither concerns itself one iota with 
the affairs of the other. The editor 
and the circulation head do speak 
when they occasionally pass in the 
conidia: ‘eee they have no business 
relationship. 

The same thing is true of our edi- 
torial and our advertising depart- 


ments. We wish we had the space ‘to . 


reprint the complete correspondence 
between our general manager and the 
head of an advertising agency. We 
haven’t but we'll summarize it here, 
because we think it makes clear the 
point that the editorial columns of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES are absolutel 

free of advertiser influence. Our se 
vertising department solicited an 
advertisement from a manufactur- 
ing firm and subsequently we re- 
ceived from an advertising agency 
what were termed “news releases,” 
puffing some of this company’s new 
products. The releases did not meet 
our editorial requirements and we did 
not use them. Subsequently we heard 
from the agency to the effect that its 
client had requested that advertising 
scheduled for our November and De- 
cember issues be held up until we in- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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A suggestion... 


When you answer an 
ad, why not enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply? This is 
especially advisable when 
asking for information. 
The person you write will 
appreciate this courtesy, and 
you’re far more likely to 
have your letter answered. 











The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or money order. All classified 
set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to publisher's approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. 


Be sure that check, currency or money order accompanies copy. 


reach us by November 10th. 


December forms are now closed. Copy for January issue must 








BOOKS, PATTERNS 


SHELLCRAFT 





GROW VEGETABLE PLANTS, Fruits, Flowers. 
Interesting profitable enterprise. Sow $2.00 
worth of seeds $50.00 profit. Worki Plan 
1.00. poet back if not satisfied. Lightning 
peed. P. O. Box 115-VX. Streator, Ilinois. 


MANUFACTURE wood toys for a pleasant 
ep hobby. 35 patterns of action pull toys, 

table and chairs, “ chair, ironing board, 
wheelbarrow, swing, cradle, animal carts, 
trucks, rocker, doll bed, etc., $1.00. 20 attrac- 
tive modern designed pull toy patterns, 50c. 35 
patterns circus wagons, trucks, ambulance, tank, 
tractor, locomotive, pull toys, etc., $1.00. Con- 
tinental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR EVERY HOME “The _ Simplex Cook 
Book,” Chef Michel Complete Selected Recipes, 
$1. 00. Michel, 2214 I Ave., National City, Cal. 


2500 USED BOOKS. Fiction, literature, law, 
technical and text books. State your interests. 
L. D. Keller, Route 10, Springfield, Mo. 


Cash Profits “SECURITY ACRES.” Sensational 
new book tells how to create a fine income in 
your own backyard, city lot or five-acre plot. 
Presents SCORES of novel, proven, practical 
ideas, plans, etc. No guesswork. oO experiment- 
ing. Send $1.00 bill today. Your pee back if 
not satisfied. Free Booklet ‘‘Money Grows on 
Trees”’ oo, each order. LIGHTNING SPEED 
MFG. C . O. Box 115PH, Streator, Illinois. 


FOR PROF'TABLE hobby learn how to test 

gold and silver. Send for my new k telling 
how. Price $2.95. Louis Rubenstein, 200 

Datuk ional Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHOLESALE CATALOG, directory 10c thou- 
sands of articles. a Sales, 96. 14% N. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. (Dept. PHK.) 


ALARM CLOCKS easily aired, adjusted 
when you know how. Profitable hobby. Com- 
lete instructions 50c. Clifford Jones, 1210 
Dudley, Utica 3, New York. 











SEA SHELL necklaces, hand painted tropical 
Box 2¢ each shell, $1.25 postpaid. Mal Millar, 
x 261, Pahokee, Florida. 





SHELLS FOR MAKING costume jewelry, shell 
novelties. A mixed sample assortment including 
foundations only $2.00. Also large Ornamental 
Shells. Sea Shell Products, 3239 Park Street, 
Jacksonville 5, Fla. 





SEA SHELL JEWELRY for Profit-Hobby-Health 
Sake. Easy instructions with material for ear- 
rings-brooches, $2.00. Werts Shellcraft, 1429— 
56th Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





FOR PLEASURE OR BUSINESS of your own, 
make Shell Jewelry. List of supplies free. Be- 
ginners’ Kit $2.50. Illustrated instruction book 
$1.00. “Bob” Laugeson, Sunflower, Kans. 





DO IT WITH Sea Shells. Attractive Jewelry— 
Big Profits—Free Instructions. Werts Shellcraft, 
1429 56th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING Shell Jewelry 
$1.00.. Brooches, earrings, pendants many colors. 
Made to order. Katherine Kadel, Box 124A, 
Atascadero, Calif. 








MILITARY INSIGNIAS 


COLLECT MILITARY EMBLEMS—Most fas- 
cinating post war hobby; Also, German Medals 
and Jap souvenirs; Introductory offer: 22 dif- 
ferent insignias (value $4.60) send $1.00; 10 
different officers’ emblems, 50c. Illustrated 
catalog of 1,000 emblems 10c, sample 5c. 
Hobby Guild, 35 H. West 32nd St., New York, 
New York. 





PLAQUES, ART SUPPLIES 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES wholesale sample pair 
and list for dime. William Grunditz, 12788 Fil- 
bert, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


PAINT WALL age oe yee at home. Big pro- 
fits. No experience needed. My course tells how. 
Valuable information FREE. Alfred Novak, 
2601-C Division Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PLAIN or DECORATED wall plaques, fruits, 
bx tara vegetables, statues, ashtrays, dogs, ele- 
a book ends. Mrs. M. L. Kinard, 1511 
elle Street, Alton 3, Ilinois. 














DOLLS 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, hands, 
done in composition. Dressed in authentic cos- 
tume. Send for price list. Stamp please. Lewis 
Sorenson, 1134 Highland Ave., Apt. K., Bremer- 
ton, Wash. 


DUTCH BOY, Sailor, Chinaman Lapel dolls 50 
cents. Many other outstanding values. June B. 
Jenkin, 97 Estelle Road, East Haven, Conn. 


THE KNOT DOLL. Made of bits of silk knotted. 
No sewing whatever, all joinings knotted, $1.50. 
a Nelson, 481 N. San Pedro, San Jose, 














DOLLS From Sea To You. Lobster Dolls $2.00, 
Crab Dolls $1.25, Cork Dolls $1.00. Ericko, 
West Springfield, Mass. 


YOU’LL LOVE Them! Chenille dolls in ex- 
_ costumes $1.25 postpaid—Toy Millar, 
x 261, Pahokee, Florida. 








GREETING CARDS 





COLLECTIONS 


POST CARD COLLECTORS — Ten Different 
Views of Reading. 25c. Patsie Stichler, 115 So. 
23rd St., Reading, Pa. 








BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. An assortment 
of old buttons, goofies, stencil and ringer but- 
tons for $1.25. The folio “The Beginning But- 
ton Collector’s Guide,’’ $1.00. O’Rourke, 214 
York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 








s. Wanted 


FOR SALE—Antique Buttons, all 
Everett 


to buy fine unusual buttons, cash. 
G. Darrohn, Scottsville, New York. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 


WHITTLER’S SUPPLIES—Readi-cut Blanks, 
;, ee Woods, Knives. “Old” Whittler—1402 
les, LaCrosse, Wis. 











LARGEST COLLECTION Movie Star Photos 
in world now offered for sale. Send TODAY for 
illustrated MOVIE STAR NEWS which lists 
thousands of unusual photos of Hollywood Stars, 
Band Leaders, Vocalists, Stars in god Bathing 
Beauties, Latest Movie Scenes, Old Time Stars, 

Pin-Up Poses, etc. Original glossy prints—8x10 
ready for framing or album. Send 10c to help 
cover cost of mailing. Dime refunded on first 
order. IRVING KLAW, 212 East 14 St., Dept. 
100, New York 3, New York. 





CHINA, GLASSWARE 


FOR SALE: Miscellaneous, attractive items in 

Glass, China, Silver, priced right. Correspond- 

ence invited. Gertrude ~saprndet 1301 Kentucky 
, Lawrence, Kansas. 





JOIN our greeting card club. ba for infor- 
mation. Geo. M. Lynch, R. 1, Warren, 
Indiana. 


OUTSTANDING LOVELY GREETING Card 
assortments, eee Gift Wrapping, Personal 








Stationery. L. A. Gavin, 445 N. Clark, Forest 
City, Iowa. 

BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS Christmas Cards 
$1.00 post icial, large, garden Roses, 


35c each. a ry Schrump, Northfield, Minn. 


PRINTING SUPPLIES 


INEXPENSIVE HOME-MADE pointing press. 
Details FREE. Novelty Shop, Do » La. 


MIMEOGRAPHING-—Also Stencils. ae ae 
plies. Stowe, Box 398PH, Bartlesville, O 


BOX FINE STATIONERY and envelopes, im- 
printed with your name and address; also lovely 
assorted Christmas ——, imprinted with any 
name. All aid, $1.00. Midwest Service. 
H-4, 1024 incy, Topeka, Kans. 
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NOVEMBER, 1946 
NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 





ORDERS TAKEN for anything in tatting. Beau- 
tiful doilies a specialty. Mrs. Robert Morris, 
Alpine, N. Y 


ROSE CENTER HOLDER, 50c, Pineapple 
doilies $1.25, Bells 20c, book mark 20c, dish 
mop 50c. Mrs. Ernest Bauge, Bradford, Iowa. 


FOR SALE Crocheted Potholders, Shopping 
Bags, Bootees, Wash Cloths. Stamp please, 
for price list. Mary Elisha, 1919 E. Madison, 
Seattle, 22, Wash. 











ORDERS TAKEN for crocheted pansy doilies, 
fast colors, $2 each—or rose doily $2 and $3 
each. Mrs. J. T. Jorgensen, c/o Overland Hotel, 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 


NOVELTIES 


INDIAN RELICS 





ORIGINAL, Bg son artistic Hall be ae Seek 
Ends. Chas. H. Sumner, Bloomingdale, Mi 


PLASTEX BOOK ENDS for Christmas. Stamped 
envelope brings information. Katherine M. 
Smith, R. D. 1, Hunlock Creek, Pa. 


HAT PINCUSHIONS, silks and cottons, lace, 
ribbon trimmed. 35c wholesale. 50c retail. Mrs. 
Ralph F. Kauffman, Willow St., Route 1, Penna. 


LATEST NOVELTY Beaded Brooches $1.00. 
Beautiful gifts. Specify color. Alverna L. Ne- 
deau, 934 Leland Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


WINTER CORSAGES of Vermont greens 50c. 
Order early for late November and December 
delivery. Mrs. S. C. Muzzy, Shelburne, Vermont. 

















NEW MATERIALS for quilts, embroidery, 
aprons, rugs, etc. State your wants, prices right. 
S. M. Gill, Jewett City, Conn. 


HAND WOVEN Needle cases 3'/2x3¥2, any 
color $1.25. Esther E. Bailey, 14113 Castalia 
Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


CROCHET DOILIES, Potholders. Reasonable. 
Write Mrs. Ben Knust, Howells, Nebr. 


BOOTEES. FOR SALE. Hand made 100% wool, 
pink, blue, or white, $1.50 per pair. Anna 
Lorentsen, 937 N. E. 11th Street, Oklahoma 
City 4, Okla. 


ORDERS—TATTING, earrings, pins, $2.00 set. 
Crocheting. Agnes Leech, R. D. 1, Venetia, Pa. 


I BUY FOR RESALE crochet or other kinds of 
fancy Work, plaques and novelties. If you have 
these articles for sale. write me giving details 
as to type, price, size and materials. Clark’s 
Novelty Shop, Appleton City, Mo. 


MAKE LOVELY GIFTS for birthdays and Christ- 
mas. Generous handkerchief squares hemstitched 
for crochet. Pure Irish linen, pink, blue, white, 
2 for $1.25. Stamped Tea Aprons, permanent 
organdie, white, $1.25 pees Mrs. Harms, 
35 E. 111th St., Chicago, Il 


DRESS HANGERS, crocheted covers, sachets 
attached, 75c. Pot holders, hot pads, 50c. Anna 
McKee, 92nd and State Line, Kansas City, Mo. 


























CROCHETED AND KNITTED Christmas gifts 
made to order. Order early. Mrs. Virginia Bair, 
33 South College Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


POT HOLDERS, 50 cents. Pineapple doilies, 
15 inch $1.25, also other crocheting. Mrs. Ernest 
Bauge, Bradford, Iowa. 


ORDERS TAKEN for filet chair sets $3.50. 
Aprons priced from $1.50 to $3.00. Gladys L. 
Pickett, Sparta, Mich. 


WANTED-—Orders for braided rag rugs, cro- 
cheted doilies, and chair sets. Tracie Price, Davis- 
burg, Mich. 


CROCHET EDGINGS on handerchiefs 25c 
each. Mrs. B. E. G. Litts, R.P.N., Highland, 
Ulster Co.; Lloyd, N. Y. 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything crocheted, tat- 
ted, or “embroide Clara Tilley, 1115 West 
9th, Medford, Oregon. 


WANTED-Samples of all kinds of needlework, 
sewing, handi Ss, novelties, stationery,‘ greet- 
ing cards, wrappings, etc. Will take orders for 
you in my New Arts and Crafts Gift and Work- 
shop. Write first, give full descriptions and 
Prices. Also buy on consignment. Florence 
Moots, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 




















FOR SALE: Pine Cone Lapel Pins, Birds and 
others. Write for prices. Mrs. Maynard Graham, 
Loveland, Colorado. 


Lf{OBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, bells, 
vases, dogs; cats, horses, elephants, pigs, mis- 
cellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 





FINE INDIAN beadwork, stoneage relics, coins, 
minerals, novelties, weapons, glassware. 5 stone 
Indian tools 50c. Catalog 5c. Sistershop. North- 
branch, Kansas. 





RADIO, ELECTRICAL 





City. 


ELECTRIC TEST PANEL, tests bells, fuses, 
bulbs, toasters, irons, motors, S15 fo shop 
necessity, hobbyists delight. Send $15 for prac- 
tical and attractive complete or $1 for 
blu t. Hawco Products Co., 444B Hart St., 





_ Brooklyn 21, New York. 





STAMPS, COINS 


COINS—A fascinating hobby fun collecting In- 
dian Head Cents, 2 for 00. uiries so- 
licited. C. V. Reemsnyder, iss Kneeland Road, 
New Haven 13, Conn. 








SALT and PEPPERS and pitchers hand painted 
from black walnut shells 50 cents each. Jack 
Bailes, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


REAL STAINLESS Steel Expansion Watch 
Bands, 85c¢c. May- have other things you want. 
Arrow Specialties, 333 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


ASHTRAY, STATUE, set in mineral specimen 
rocks from Butte Richest Hill on Earth, $1.00 
postpaid. Also 2. Spar } ae Anderson, 1331 
Schley St:, Butte, Montana. 











LIMITED NUMBER genuine cedar or rose petal 
sachets, 25 cents each. Georgia Stough, 303 W. 
Johnson Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 


BEADED ce ae egg | exclusive design, beauti- 
ful gifts, only $1.00. Specify color. Not sold in 
stores. Money refunded ‘within 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Iil. 








ITEMS MADE from black walnuts and hand 
painted. Salt and Peppers 50c, Belts $1.50, 
Bracelets 50c, Necklaces 50c, Earrings 50c, 
Pitchers 50c, Tea Sets 3 pcs. $1.00. Jack Bailes, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


COLLECT STAMPS. 30 Djbouti, Reunion,’ 


Martinique, Australia, Ceylon, etc. 3c with ap- 
a Randall, Dept. H, Dansville, New 
or. 





100 STAMPS from 100 countries 50 cents. 


Bertha Kerr, Trenton, [linois. 





PERSONAL 


WOULD LIKE to correspond aviation 
enthusiast. Marguerite Rudisill, Mao 9, Quincy, 
Pennsylvania. 








HAVE YOU a Business Problem? Practical as- 
sistance in matters pertaining to se penage — 
estate, ee Pay what you think m 

is worth. W. K. MacCorkle, 601 E. Darby = 
Havertown, Del. Co., Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS. You write ’em, I mail 
’em. California postcards 6 for 50c. Folders 25c. 
Box 602, Watsonville, Calif. 











INDIAN DOLL 25c. Name pins 25c. Novelty 
ashtray in mineral rocks $1. Plaques reason- 
able. Mary Anderson, 1331 Schley, Butte, Mont. 





ASSEMBLE AND SELL modern buttoncraft 
jewelry. Fast~ sellers, profitable. Instruction 
course, sales plan and beginners’ kit. $1.25. 
omit 214 York Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 





OLD PRINTS 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. Send for list, wide 
variety, large and small folios. Frank W. 
Mathews, Scottsville, New York. 


LOOK: Assortments of 100 old and rare items 
of art material. Mint trade cards. Currier & 
Ives prints. Royal Japanese color pa rints. ~s 
dolls. Gay nineties art folders, Raphel Tuck 
art cards. The lot $2.85. Art Antique Storage 
Co., 109 S. 6th Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 








LUCITE INITIAL ZIPPER PULLS enhance 
handbags. dresses, 2” initial 35c, two joined 60c; 
3” high 50c, two joined 75c, three joined $1.00. 
Home Maker Products, Route 2, Box 426, 
Chesterton, Ind. 





BUY, SELL, TRADE foreign made goods, Bali- 
nese wi carvings. Sheffield daggers, odd 
silver and gold rimgs (men’s only). Oriental 
pistols, swords, odd pipes, curios of all Ss. 
Miller’s Curio Shop, 433 Main, Norfolk, Va. 





WILL EXCHANGE 16MM silent film at 50 
cents reel. Goold, Jenkins, Missouri. 





DRAWINGS OF YOUR Ideas—inventions, by 
college draftsmen—drawings approved by Pat- 
ent Attorneys. Chrisman, College Box 375, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 





YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Catalog 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 





CONTESTS 





gs COLORED TATTED Handkerchiefs. 
Mrs. E. C. Briggs, Smithshire, Il. 


PIECED QUILT —* and 
Also scraps 25c Ib. Mrs. M. L. 
Belle Street, Alton,- Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Three crocheted bows nahioes $1. 00. 
Sachets- 15; Edged Handkerchiefs. Mrs. Frank 
McDonald, 205 N. Genesee, Utica 4, New York. 


ASSORTED HANDMADE dolls, stuffed toys, 
ee tatting. Mary Smith, 313 Behrends, 
ria, 





attern 35c. 
inard, 1511 














HOSTESS TEA APRONS, hand crocheted, $3 
Postpaid. Leona France, Littleton, Illinois. 


f 
J 


WIN CONTEST PRIZES! Bulletin Free. Allen 
Glasser, 1645 Concourse, New York 52. 


SURPRISE YOURSELF. ky winning a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free automobiles an valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how and where to win 
yose share! Enclose 3c stamp. National Contest 
ulletin, Box. 634-H, Grand Central Arinex, 
New York 17, New York. 








WOODWORKING 


FOR SALE—MINIATURE SANTA, Sleigh, Four 
Reindeer sets; plywood, beautifully painted, for 
holiday decorations. $2.25. C. A. Ralston, 
Hamilton, Mo. 








FOR SALE OR TRADE: Pictures of Wrecks— 
Automobile—Trains—Trucks. es Brit- 
tain, Rt. 1, Box 252A, Turl 


ane laced billfolds, black, 
. Gordon. 215 So. Main, 





HANDPAINTED, 
$2.50 each. Mrs. H 
Florence, Kansas. 








In answering ads please 


mention PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. 











CRYSTAL-RADI imenters, please writ« 
to Leslie Hulet, S35 Ba 39th St., New Yorl 
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4 | PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





The bulldog puppy they couldn’t 
really afford proves one of this 
couple’s soundest investments. 


Champions 


“Sure, there's money in dogs. Lots 
of it. I put it there.” 

That’s an old saying among dog 
breeders and it’s a true one, but like 
many truisms it is only partly the 
truth. 

The proper management of from 
one to three purebred dogs can be a 
real help to the family income. In 
fact, nearly every big, well-known 
dog kennel in the country had its 
start as a packing box in somebody’ 
kitchen. The fact that this hobby has 
so often blossomed into a thriving 
business is proof positive of my cor 
tention. 

The breeding of fine dogs opens 
up undreamed of fields of adventure. 
There’s the thrill and excitement o 


























. . « SHE WANTS A MASTER 
TO LOVE 


This bulldog puppy will make some- 
one an ideal pet and may produce 
valuable sons and daughters that will 
sell at substantial prices. Most dog 
experts recommend that in buying @ 
dog you choose a puppy rather than 
an older animal. 
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participation in the big dog shows, 
the fun of watching the tiny beady- 
eyed little furry balls develop into 
proud aristocrats, the knowledge 
gained of genetics and of Mendel’s 
laws, the problems of training as they 
apply to different canine personalli- 
ties, and the companionship of a 
loyal friend. All of these assets can 
be got from the hobby of dog raising. 

My wife and I started out in this 
ere when we acquired a fat, sad, 
wrinkled little male bulldog. 

Yes, his price was high, for those 
times. It was in 1939 and the de- 
pression as yet had shown little sign 
of abating. We wanted a pet, and as 
at that time we had no children, a 
dog would have given us a lot of 
pleasure but we felt the purchase 


should be put off until we could bet- 


ter afford one. However, we watched 
the want ads until we saw what 
looked like a promising litter for sale. 

It was just window shopping for 
us, We wanted to see a nice litter, 
and we did, for they were beauties. 
Our eyes wouldn’t leave the choice 








Canine Facts 


HERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 
3,000,000 purebred dogs in 
America. 

Throughout the world there 
are 225 separate, true-to-type 
breeds of dogs. 

There are 111 separate breeds 
in the United States recognized 
and recorded by the American 
Kennel Club. 

The K-9 Corps, developed by 


the army during the war, has 


proved such a useful adjunct to — 


the regular army that it is now 
on a permanent basis with its 
own breeding and training pro- 
gram. 

There are over 250 dog shows 
held every year in America and 
over 150 field trials for the 
gun breeds alone. 

There are approximately 600 
dog clubs in America. 


James Gantt 
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James Gantt 


male, an appealing brown fellow with 
a deep black mask. We examined his 
mother and the pedigree. We looked 
long at the awkward antics of that 
fat pup who in a few minutes had 
won our hearts, and then, firmly de- 
termined to wait awhile until we 
could afford to buy a dog just like 
that, we went home. 


A™= WE cor to the house, my 
wife busied herself in the 
kitchen and I half-heartedly pecked 
about the yard. It was Sunday and 
the day had become an empty one. 
My wife came out on the back porch 
a couple of times as if she were going 
to say something, thought better of 
it, and returned silently to the 
kitchen. 

Dinner was prepared and we sat 


_down to eat. No word had been 


spoken about the puppy. Dessert was 
reached without either of us uttering 


‘a word. I laid down my fork and 


started to speak, but my wife beat me 
to it. | 
“Why don’t you call up and see if 
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that puppy has been sold yet?” 

That did it. I reached the ‘phone 
in two strides, told the breeder we 
were on our way, and not to sell the 
little fellow before we could get there. 

That was the beginning, and al- 
though that was seven years ago and 
many a pup has come and gone 
around our house, old “Jug” still re- 
mains top dog at our address. 

We brought him through a terrible 
case of distemper, sieges of summer 
skin trouble, helped him through a 
notable show career and celebrated 
hilariously when he made his title of 
Champion. 

We have seen him sire around 500 
bullpups and watched them spread 
out over the United States and even 
Canada. We have observed first the 
one, then the other, of our children 
take a firmer hold on his collar and 
learn to walk, use him as a conven- 
ient seat and employ him as a step 
to reach forbidden objects. We've 
found that children and dogs are the 
very best combination. 


—- GantTT’s JUGGERNAUT 
1 has become a foundation of ‘our 
home life and a pillar of the breed, 
and my wife and I have become ard- 
ent hobbyists. Yes, that’s the way 
we did it. It was really the hard way 
and it used up a great deal of money 
before it began to pay us back. Very 
few dogs are good enough to become 
champion show dogs and unless a 
male can earn that title, he is not 
a very good financial investment for a 
novice. 

I now believe from my experience 
with dog raising as a hobby that a 
much sounder method of procedure 
is to purchase a well-bred female and 
start from there. In most breeds it is 
almost impossible to predict with any 
degree of accuracy just how good an 





individual a pup will make. Even if 
the gorgeous female puppy does turn 
out to be a pretty run-of-the-mill ani- 
mal, she is still a valuable dog. 


Properly bred she has a good chance 


Pox 


. . . BLUE RIBBONS ARE THEIR 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





OBJECTIVE 


Two of these bulldogs appear eager to compete for show honors, But the other two 
seem to be registering boredom and disgust. Their breeder, James Gantt, is ready 


to handle them in the ring. 


of producing a champion, and after 
all, improvement of the breed is the 
object of the game. In the process of 
trying to get the good one, you will 
produce some fine pets that can be 
sold to other breeders and the public. 
Thus your hobby is more than self- 
sustaining, it has become a profitable 
pursuit. You can help to improve your 
chosen breed while improving your' 
own financial status. 


F= THOSE wHO are childless, dog 
raising is an engrossing home oc- 
cupation. If you do have children, 
you will find that dog raising teaches 
you much about rearing your own 
offspring. 

Here are a few tips for those who 


might be considering dog raising, that 
may help them to avoid some of the 
pitfalls out of which I have had to 
scramble. 

As stated previously, I think that 
the logical way to start is to buy 4 
female puppy. Many authorities pre- 
fer the purchase of a young female 
a year or two old and preferably a 
proven mother and easy whelper. 

There are several reasons why ! 
am inclined toward the purchase of 
a puppy. First, there is the matter 
of price. A young proven matron that 
is for sale is usually offered because 
of a defect that would also make her 
undesirable to you. If this is not the 
case, you will find that her price 
is excessive. In the second place, you 
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will find that her behavior patterns 
have been designed to fit the en- 
vironment in which she grew up. It 
will be difficult to alter these habits 
for the needs of your own house- 
hold. Third, and I consider this an 
important point, if you desire to 
raise a litter of cveeil puppies, it is 
well to have had the experience of 
raising this one. There is no teacher 
like experience. 


| ee THAT WHEN you pul- 
chase your first puppy you are 
laying the foundation of your next 
few years’ breeding program. Too 
much economy in the matter may 
set your progress back by several 
years. 

So, before you buy that first pup 
decide on the hocail you want. This is 
important. 

What do you want of a dog? What 
kind of a job do you have for a dog 
to perform? Do you want a sharp, 
lively effervescent personality, or do 
you prefer a calm, dignified mien? 
Is the dog to be a watch dog or a 
child’s companion? Do you hunt 
enough to occupy the time of a 
dog who is bred to hunt? Do you 
live in a house or an apartment? Do 
you have a yard or must you exer- 
cise your dog on a leash? Do you 
live in the city or the country? 

Remember, no matter what you 
need in a dog, there is a breed that 
will fit your requirements and your 
desires. Dog breeding is the chen 
form of animal husbandry known to 
man and in the centuries that he has 
been practicing it, he has developed 
an animal to fit every contingency 
imaginable. 


fig ARE AT present 111 recog- 
nized breeds of dogs in the 
United States from which to take 
your choice. After you have selected 
the dog that will fit your needs best, 
go to the library and get a book con- 
taining the official American Kennel 
Club standards. 

Study this volume carefully. In it 
you will find the basic pattern of your 
favorite breed. It is only a physical 


. . « JUG'S LOOKS DON'T 
FOOL BRITT 


Despite Champion Juqgernaut's fe- 
rocious appearance, 6-month old Britt 
Gantt isn't afraid of him. He's her 
friend and she learned to walk by 
clinging to his broad back. 


picture of the ideal attributes of that 
dog, but it has been developed 
through years of patient research by 
experts in that specialized field. 
Your next step is to locate a re- 
putable breeder of that dog. Any of 
several national dog magazines can 
be: of use to you here. It is best to 
buy your pup from an _ individual 
or kennel who breeds, raises and ex- 


hibits his animals. There you can 
get a choice of good animals and 
good advice on your particular breed. 


B™ THE BEST pup that is com- 
mensurate with your income. 
Don’t forget this is to be an invest- 
ment. You can afford to put more 
money into this dog than you would 
if you were contemplating it as just 
a pet. Tell the breeder why you want 
a good one. Don’t try to talk him 
into believing all you want is a pet 
at a cheaper figure, for if he does 
think that, that’s really what he'll 
sell you. 
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The difference in price between a 
good dog and a poor one of identical 
bloodlines is as nothing when you find 
yourself trying to breed out the out- 
standing Seals Selective breeding 
means the selection of the best ani- 
mal, and remember it’s possible to get 
a poor specimen from two good ones 
but not a good one from two bad ones. 

The breeder from whom you make 


your purchase can give you feeding 
and raising instructions and usually 
makes a point of this. No matter how 
much quality is bred into a dog, it 
takes suitable diet and exercise to 
hold this factor and pass it on to fu- 
ture generations. A balanced diet and 
plenty of it during the time of a pup’s 
development is every bit as important 
as the pedigree. 


W™ YOU HAVE raised your fe- 
male to the age of her first 
breeding season, your preparatory 
work will be accomplished and you 
are now ready to start your dog rais- 
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ing in earnest. There are varying 
schools of thought concerning breed- 
ing on the first season, but by the 
time you have raised your pup, you 
will have an opinion of your own on 
this matter. 

You are ready to select your stud. 


by sale of your stock at better prices. 

All national dog magazines carry 
reports of every show and breeders 
follow these reports carefully. If you 
have a good dog, the news of it will 
travel all over America in a very short 
time. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES ff 


man, he'll find plenty to worry and 
upset him when he arrives at his first 
dog show. 


DD“ THE wak, the assault troops E 
that Uncle Sam sent against the | 


fortified beaches of the enemy found @ 
plenty of things to worry about, too, — 
They went ahead and did their job — 
with a mechanical thoroughness that — 


A point to keep in mind is that the 
only way you can improve your stock 
is by selecting a male that is a better 
specimen than your female. You may 
decide to ship your female to a dis- 
tant stud. Stud fees on famous 
champions are just about equal to the 
ordinary market price of one pup. 

You can figure that of your first 
litter all pups over the first three are 
your profit on your investment. The 
first three should return your capital. 

Your female is not yet two years 
old and by this time your hobby is 
on its own financial feet. From here 
on you can operate on the returns of 
your work. 


HAVE PURPOSELY avoided mention- 

ing the dog shows to any extent 
until this time, for that phase of the 
hobby is the most technically ad- 
vanced and truly exciting part of the 
whole affair. 

The dog show functions as a so- 
cial gathering, a medium of adver- 
tising, a school in sportsmanship and, 
most important of all, a place where 
you can study the best specimens of 
your own individual breed. It’s a 
place where you can compare your 
own stock with that of the leading 
exhibitors and gain new marks at 
which to shoot. 

Sooner or later, every breeder takes 
_ fling at the shows, for there is some- 
thing about the fierce competition, 
the suspense and excitement, and the 
development of special skills, that is 
very contagious. 

e financial benefits that the 
breeder gains from showing his stock 
are more real than apparent. You 
can’t pay a feed bill with blue ribbons 
and silver-plated cups. On the other 
hand, a win in a dog show is very 


good advertising and will benefit you 


Of course, having a good dog is 
the most important part of your show 
equipment; however, it’s not all that 
you must have if you intend to cam- 
paign for the title of Champion. 

The dog must be in top shape 


when he is shown. His coat must 
glisten, his eye must be bright and 
alert, his ring manners should be im- 
peccable. Yes, he should be as care- 
fully tuned for the event as if he 
were a prizefighter challenging for 
the title. 

Just as the top flight prizefighter 


cannot do his training in the corner 
bar room, neither can:your dog ac- 
quire physical tone lounging - about 
the yard or sleeping in; the basement. 


IE.-youir dog. is.not.a-seasoned: show- 


won a war. The reason they were able 
to function as directed under ab- 
normal conditions was due entirely _ 
to the preparation and training that 
preceded the invasion. 

There is a lesson here for the dog 
exhibitor. The stuff of champions — 
may be bred into a dog but it’s up to 
you to bring it out. 

Training does the trick. If your dog 
knows his act by heart, so that he 
responds almost mechanically to your 
indicated desires, you can whip that 
“just before the battle, mother” feel- 
ing in both him and you. 

The required activities of any breed 
of dog in the show ring are few, and 
about fifteen minutes a day is suf- 
ficient time to spend in schooling the 
animal. There are just a few pre-— 
scribed movements for you to master. 
How well you master them and trans- 
mit them to your dog may determine 
the difference between a win and a 
loss. 


To Is A great deal of satisfaction 
attached to owning an excellent 
dog. Both in and out of the show 
ring he is a constant source of pride 
and pleasure. The average life of a 
dog can be about ten years and when 
your prorate your investment over 
that length of time, you will find that 
you have bought a great deal of de- 


voted companionship at a very small 
cost. 

In fact, the purchase of a good dog 
is the only instance in life that I know 
of where money can really buy love. 
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Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


COIN CUES 


k= WHO SPECIALIZE in col- 
lecting coins will no doubt be 
disheartened by the President's re- 
quest that no more special coins be 
minted. 

At the time Mr. Truman signed 
the last bill for commemorative coins, 
calling for 5 million 50-cent pieces 
in honor of Booker T. Washington 
and for 100,000 half-dollars in recog- 
nition of Iowa’s centennial, he merely 
said that he would “look with dis- 
favor” on similar future action. How- 
ever, this probably means that Con- 
gress will avoid passing such legisla- 
tion, and will instead propose special 
medals, since commemorative coins 
are believed to create confusion and 
to increase the risk of counterfeiting. 

As any coin and currency hobbyist 
can tell you, the minting of Ameri- 
can money is a fascinating art, dat- 
ing from as far back as April 2, 1792, 
when the Mint Act was passed. Prob- 
ably one of the most interesting as- 
pects. of coinage is the execution of 
new designs, a costly and minutely 
detailed task, under the direction of 
John R. Sinnock, chief engraver of 
the mint. It is he who designed the 
new’ Franklin D. Roosevelt dime, 
fourth “portrait” coin in our present 
regular series, all of which honor 
former presidents. Sinnock is also 
personally responsible for the famous 
Purple Heart medal design, reputed 
to be one of the most attractive in 
existence. 

Paper currency is of no less his- 
torical significance than coins. The 
Great Seal of the Treasury, imprinted 
upon the face of paper bills, is older 
‘than the Constitution of the United 
States, having been designed by a 
special committee appointed on Sep 
tember 26, 1778, composed of John 
Witherspoon, Gouverneur Morris, 
and Richard Henry Lee. For other 
“Ripley-like” coin and currency cues, 
you may wish to send for the newly 
issued leaflet,- Facts About United 
States Money. ADDRESS: U. S. De- 


How government agencies 

- can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


partment of Treasury, 15th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





STAMP SQUABBLE 


A NEWLY IssuED British postage 
stamp has sent Argentine and 
Chile into a tantrum, and the inci- 
dent may yet reach the United Na- 
tions, according to reports current in 
Washington. 

It seems that London 
stamp to commemorate the 100th 
Anniversary of British occupation of 
the Falkland Islands, which have 
served them as invaluable naval bases 
in World War I and II. However, 
the Falklands, which lie in the South 
Atlantic, have always been claimed 
by Argentina in spite of British occu- 
pation since 1833. Consequently 
when the new Falkland Island stamp 
came out, Argentina Dictator Juan 
Peron became so vexed that he 
ordered postmasters to treat all letters 
bearing that stamp as if they had 
none. Chile, on the other hand, is 
miffed because a map on the stamp 
does not indicate Chilean claims to 
South Polar Areas. 

Two stamp items about which you 
may wish to write are: ; 

1. Stock lists, which come out at 
irregular intervals, and which pre- 
sent a printed description of all avail- 
able stamps. 

2. Placement of your name on a 
mailing list whereby you will be in- 
formed of all new stamps as they are 
issued. Both of these services are 
ours free of charge. ADDRESS: 
Philatelic Agency, Post Office De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 


rinted a 





BUSINSS-HOBBY HELP 


YOU ARE_LOOKING for some cash 
to help launch your one-man 
hobby into a profitable business, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
or RFC, may be your answer. Esti- 
mates indicate that the RFC will have 
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made 95 per cent of its loans to little 
business concerns during 1946, RFC 
credit, at 4 per cent interest is ob- 
tainable for periods from one month 
to 10 years. ; 
From the operating standpoint, you 
may gain some very valuable hints 
from two general publications en- 
titled What It Takes To Be A Re- 
tailer, and Statistics And Maps For 
National Market Analysis. The 
former bulletin is exceptionally good 
in that it doesn’t mince words in 
telling you the advantages and dis- 
advantages of going into business, 
what with nearly a half a million 
new firms established during the last 
fiscal year, and with the rise ex- 
pected to continue this year until 
there are approximately a third of a 
million more firms in operation at the 
close of 1946 than there were before 
the war. ADDRESS: Department of 
Commerce, 14th and nstitution 
Avenue, NW, Washington 25, D. C. 





SURPLUS SALES 


HE War Assets ADMINISTRA- 
TION, the federal agency which 

has the function of disposing of sur- 
plus property, is hot on a new idea. 
It is considering the possibility 
of distributing surplus goods by 
means of mail orders, thus making it 
more available to hobbyists who may 
be situated in derek cdey places. 





JEWEL FIGURES 


RE YOU A COLLECTOR or cutter of 

semi-precious stones? Then listen 
to these jewelry statistics, which seem 
to sing out loud about the potentiali- 
ties of a profitable jewel hobby. Jew- 
elers are to take in 1% 
billion dollars in retail sales this 
year. This fantastic figure is 1% 
million dollars greater than 1945 
earnings, and more than 8 times 
larger than sales during the year 
1932. 





HAPPY HUNTING 


ITH THE HUNTING SEASON in 
full swing throughout many 
sections of “sg country, sports hobby- 
ists are truly in a position to appre- 
ciate the iaiediashio anni and magic 
of Mother Nature and her wildlife 
offspring. You can do much to help 
preserve wildlife, thereby doubling 
your hunting pleasure in the years 
(Continued on page 60) 
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r THE HEART of busy Fourteenth 
Street in New York City is a 
unique establishment conducted by 
a modest, congenial little man named 
Irving Klaw. His business, which is 
located one flight above the street, 
might easily be mistaken for a muni- 
cipal archive were it not for the 
myriads of glossy photos of filmdom’s 
great which adorn the walls: of his 
sanctum, which also contains num- 
erous large file cabinets. Supplying 
film fans with stills of the great and 
near-great of the cinema sphere has 
become a flourishing business for 


The demands of movie fans for photographs of their favorites put 
a bookseller out of one business and into another. 


Klaw, who originally collected pic- 
tures of theatrical celebrities as a per- 
sonal hobby. 

Eight years ago Klaw was in the 
second hand book and magazine line, 
doing a moderate business. It was 
then that he first realized to what 
extremes fans will go to procure a 
photograph of their favorites. Many 
of the more youthful “buyers” would 
come into his shop, ostensibly to 
browse around, but when Klaw’s back 
was turned, or when he was preoc- 
cupied with other people, they would 
surreptitiously snip out the photos in 
the screen magazines, or, still more 
brazenly, would quickly and quietly 
remove the front cover. The more 
conscientious of 
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would come in, look over the pictures Da 
in the fan mags and buy those which ie 
contained the most and lang “head” the 
pix of the stars. It was at this point reqi 
that Klaw, who kept a large personal of J 
collection of film photographs at his girl 
home, decided to give the kids a ee 
break and put the stills on sale in his play 
book shop. He had scarcely done so y “ib 
when the rush was on and before wine 
the week ended the last still had > 
been sold. N 
Klaw reasoned that movie ‘stills was 
could be sold more quickly “than “eee 
used books or magazines, and set 12 
about gathering an adequate supply pern 
of /gorgeous glossy prints from the loid 
various film aoe These too culia 
these adolescents ed up by a “cine- of st 
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mindéd” public which asked for more. 
In due time Klaw’s shop carried more 
photographs than printed matter. It 
was quite inevitable that with the 
passing of time the stills supplanted 
the literature completely, as Klaw had 
already begun to build up a large 
retail mail order business by exten- 
sive advertising in hundreds of publi- 
cations throughout the nation as well 
as in a few foreign countries. He sells 
stills at anywhere from 10 cents to 
$1 apiece, although 10 to 25-cents is 
the average price. 


{ge Kiaw’s EMPORIUM contains 
hundreds of thousands of photo- 
graphs of virtually every film player, 
known and unknown, since the origin 
of the celluloid flicker, as well as 
limited files on leading film directors, 
producers and scenarists, and out- 
standing figures of the radio, stage 
and sports worlds. 

Klaw is kept on his toes to meet 
the demand for stills of such old 
timers as Rudolph Valentino, Nazi- 
mova, John Barrymore, John Bunny, 
Theda Bara, Betty Blythe and Rin 
Tin Tin. 

The present day stars whose _pic- 
tures’ are now most in demand in- 
clude: Bing Crosby, Ingrid Bergman, 
Bette Davis, Gregory Peck, Greer 
Garson, Van Johnson, Frank Sinatra, 
Lana Turner, Dana Andrews, Paul- 
ette Goddard, Betty Grable, Spencer 
Tracy, Rita Hayworth, Betty Hutton 
and Tyrone Power. ° 

But it is not always photographs 
of the big name stars toe which Klaw 
is besieged with constant requests. 
Some of the character actors and sup- 
porting players get much attention 
from the fans. Such featured: players 
as Joe Sawyer, Dan Duryea, Harry 
Davenport, Thomas Mitchell Maria 
Ouspenskaya, and Tom Tully keep 
the mails going hot and heavy? One 
request for twelve “interesting” stills 
of Joe Sawyer came from a Hawaiian 
girl who wanted them to complete 
her 500-page album on this popular 
player “becausé™ he is so typically 
American.” What: the hula girl ob- 
viously didn’t know is that Sawyer is 
a Canadian. 

Most of the requests are innocuous 
enough, and even wholesome, coming 
from American boys and girls from 


12 to 80, who delight in keeping 


permanent reminders of their cellu- 
loid favorites. But there are also pe- 
culiar and unusual requests for scenes 


of stars-being punished or shackled 
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with ropes and chains, held in a 
strait jackets or in any other re- 
strained position; or for actors show- 
ing excessive fear or bewilderment, 
and even for glamor girls and boys 
in ludicrous or embarrassing poses. 
These odd requests Klaw keeps in his 
“Keyhole” file, and intends to start a 
“Lost Weekend” file for those elbow- 
benders who crave pictures of their 
favorites taking or mixing a drink. 


r THE EARLIER days when Klaw op 
erated his book store he discovered’ 
that many of his customers presumed 
that he had actually read all of the 
volumes in his stock! Similarly, a 
large number of still collectors seem 
to think that Klaw sees every film 
that is released. One fan might write: 
“Please send me an 8 x 10 still in 
color of the Indian who appeared 
in-Chapter 12 of ‘Lost Tepee’ along 
about the second reel just before the 
car goes over the cliff.” And from 
another, “Will you be so kind as to 
send me at once a few close-up stills 
of the monk who sat next to Charles 
Boyer in the refectory scene in 
‘Garden of Allah’ as he is the spitting 
image of a salesman I used to know 
in Pittsburgh.” ; 

But Klaw does have a zemarkable 
memory for names and faces. He 
could ramble on ad infinitum about ~ 
such incidents as spotting Dennis 
O’Keefe as an extra in James Cag- 
ney’s “Great Guy,” John Payne in a 
bit role in “Dodsworth,’ Julie 
Bishop when she worked in inde- 
pendents under her true name of 
Jacqueline Wells, Dennis Morgan 
playing bits under his real name of 
Stanley Mourner, and so on. 

During the war the majority of 
orders were from service men and 
women hungry for a touch of Holly- 
wood on distant shores. The boys 
kept clamoring for pin-up gal photos - 
but requests for these have fallen off 
considerably since the war’s end. Now 
that the emotional upheaval of war 
has subsided most of the fans are 
calling for honest-to-goodness pictures 
of Thespians who really can act or 
entertain. 

Klaw gets quite a kick out of cer- 
tain letters he sometimes receives, such 
as the one from a small town in Ohio 
which read: “Do you have any photo- 
graphs of Johnny Weismuller in an 
affectionate with Cheetah, his 
simian friend?. You see, I am not at 
all an attractive woman, and feel that 
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if I could see some stills of Tarzan 
relaxed with an out-and-out ape, it 
would in some small way help to re- 
lieve an oppressing inferiority com- 
pe. .8” 


IX ADDITION TO the popular photos 
of individuals which Klaw carries, 
there are countless files containing 
entire scenes from a photoplay. Often- 
times, former extras and bit players 
grop into his headquarters at 212 
_East 14th Street, and then ecstatically 
point themselves out in certain scenes 
(somewhere in the background us- 
ually) and almost invariably buy up 
every available print in which they 
appear. 

Occasionally Klaw receives a re- 
quest for his own photograph and 
being a magnanimous soul usually 
complies. But he takes particular de- 
light in helping out the fan clubs 

which there are thousands, by su 

lying them with all the current stills, 
elpful hints on how to “push” an 
up-and-coming. star, and miscel- 
laneous publicity material. 

When I asked Klaw if he honestly 
. thought fan clubs were helpful to 
screen luminaries he immediately re- 

lied, “They definitely are most 
elpful, and in many ways are a more 
potent medium of publicity than the 
press agent’s words. The more fan 
clubs a player has the more work and 
popularity will that player enjoy.” 

Asked who his dream girl was, 
Klaw grinned and said, “She’s the 
one whose picture happens to be in 
the greatest demand, and you can’t 
find any flaws in that for romance. 
Some little gal who’s now just a 
starlet may skyrocket into stardom 
almost overnight and become my 
great big heart-throb.” 

Klaw, who publishes a little maga- 
zine called “Movie Star News,” 
which also serves as his catalogue, 
has been interviewed by newspaper- 
men, has appeared on the “We, the 
People” radio program, and has re- 
ceived letters from many prominent 
personages including members of 
7 tg But his biggest thrill comes 
when just plain folk write him of 
their preferences in movieland, for it 


is only through this direct medium 


that the little man whose hobby be- 
came his career can tell just how the 
cinematic trends are moving. And it 
is this knowledge that pone go- 
ing in an enterprise completely sur- 
rounded by glamor. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Match the Hobhyist 
With His Hobby 


Josephine S. Prazdnic 


EARLY EVERYONE has a hob- 
by. Listed belpw are ten 
types of hobbyist and their side . 
line interests. How many hob- 
byists can you correctly match 
with the subjects of their inter- 
esting avocations? Count 10 
points for each correct answer. 
A score of 80 or better is excel- 
lent and from 60 to 80 is good. 
If you score below. 50, try 
making the dictionary one_of 
your hobbies. 
1. Philatelist 


(Answers on page 64) 
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“Herman, aren't you taking your stamp collecting too seriously?” 
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The top phototype of Albert 
Einstein is the first one Marcia 
Caplan ever made. After six 
months of practice she portrayed 
Einstein again, using nothing but 
x’s, as shown in the second picture. 


T= METALLIC clickety-clack of 
typewriters seems far less ro- 
mantic to most of us than the calli- 
graphic brush of the Chinese. 

But not to Marcia Caplan of Ot- 
tawa, Canada. This attractive mother 
of three children uses her typewriter 
as another hobbyist, Winston 
Churchill, does his palette—to pro- 


duce pictures! Black-and-white pho- - 


totypes of world-famous figures cover 
one side of the entrance hall in her 
home. In the large mirror on the op- 
posite wall, amid a group of other 
world citizens, Stalin stares majestic- 
ally, Roosevelt chuckles, Churchill 
beams jauntily, and Truman peers 
into the distance. 

During the war years, when Mrs. 
Caplan was dividing her busy mo- 
ments between the. family, the Red 
Cross, and other social service activi- 
ties, she turned to her hobby for 
relaxation. “When I was really 






weary,” she recalls, “I would take my 
typewriter to my room and begin a 
new typeportrait. I might work for 
hours on it—it usually takes from four 
to six hours to complete -one—but 
when it was finished I would be com- 
pletely relaxed.” 

She still prefers to regard her hobby 
as a gateway into tranquillity, even 
though her work has commercial 
value. A newspaper cooeey snapped 
up a phototype she prepared of Eisen- 
hower when that famous general 
visited the Canadian’ capital. Then 
one of the editors commissioned her 
to do a series of dignitaries. But Mrs. 
Caplan has resolved to market no 
more of her work. 

“It destroys my peace,” she ex- 


. - » MAKING X’S INTO MEN * 


Using one key of her typewriter 
Marcia Caplan of Ottawa, Canada 
creates black and white portraits of 
the. world's noted men. 


A young Canadian matron turns 
her typewriter into a camera. 
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Bob Oliver 


lains. “The thought of that series 

eeps nagging at me as a job that 
must be done. Before, my typewriter 
was a refuge—and I’m going to keep 
it that way!” 
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ANY PERSONS TYPE Fis but 


two features of Mrs. Caplan’s 
work make it unique. She types noth- 
ing but portraits—and all her subjects 
are men. 
Her interest in type-portraiture be- 


gan when she was attending high . 


school in Montreal. One of her teach- 
ers showed the class a typed picture 
in a magazine. “Wouldn’t it be nice 
if one of my pupils developed an 
art like that?” he suggested, a trifle 
wistfully. His tone awakened a re- 
sponsive urge in Marcia. She went 
home and pulled out ‘her typewriter, 
and a picture of Einstein was the first 
result. 

Not very impressive, is it? But then 
she had no rules to goby, no one to 
show her any helpful techniques or 
methods. Still, she achieved.a resem- 
blance. But using a variety of letters 
“~“ characters produced a patchy ef- 
ect. 

Six months later she created the 
second portrait of Einstein. Some im- 


eoreeent for that length of time, . 


on’t you think? By. restricting her- 
self to the letter “x,” she gave the pic- 
ture a smooth, even texture. And 
using the small letter only, not the 
capital, permitted her to bring out 
fineness of detail: 


Yz DON’T NEED to»be a trained 


typist to try this hobby. The hit- 


and-hunt system, the peek-and-punch 
method ae just as py as ie coeds 
_ Any grade of paper will do, 
though a good grade of bond looks 
better when framed. Oddly enough, 











a carbon copy will look just as realis- 
tic as the original when the portrait 
is done. 

The first step is to outline with 
“x’s” the head and face. The eyes 
come next. If the eyes look right, 
Mrs. Caplan knows the picture will 
be a success. 

When typing. she uses not single 
spaces, but half-spaces. After trying 
to explain this to me two or three 
times, she ran upstairs for her type- 
writer and demonstrated. First, a series 


“x’s” is typed, like this: 


of “x’s 
XXXXXXXXX ° 
When another line is typed under it, 


single space, this results: 


P.©.0.9.0: 0:0: Oo 4 
P.O. 0.0.0.0 0:0 © 4 


Then she turns the platen back— 
by giying it a half-turn and holding 
it, or using the variable to a Oe 
cing—and types in a third line 
Between for an effect like this: 


AXXXAAKKX 
XXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXX 


Sometimes the pattern of a picture 
can be given a more definite effect 
by filling in the whole background in 
this way. Notice how the dark back- 

ound brings out the whiteness of 
instein’s hair, for example, and ac- 
centuates the bare, lofty brow of 
Churchill. 

Light and shadow effects can also 
be obtained by striking once only 
over light areas, and striking two or 


three times over portions that should 


be quite dark. 


“That was my weakest point,” Mrs. 


Caplan confesses. “My sister, Lester, 
who is an artist, suggested that I take 
two or three lessons in shading. So 
I did, studying the shadows cast by 
the features, the highlights, and so 
on. What I learned is being very 
helpful.” 


ER PHOTOTYPES INDICATE that 
Mrs. Caplan possesses the car- 
toonist’s gift for swift revelation of 
character. The very simplicity of the 
“x” pattern in General ai a 


likeness, emphasizes the firm but hu- 


man qualities of the great commander, ' 


Stalin’s physical vigor, a lurking 
sense of humor, and ruthless deter- 
mination are all suggested in his 
phototype. 
Like all creative artists, Mrs. Ca 
lan constantly attempts new tech- 
niques. She is very proud of her 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





President Truman 
Winston Churchill 
General Eisenhower 


recent picture of President Truman, 
because in it, for the first time, she 

ped the spectacles. Previously, she 
ya them with a pencil, which some- 
what destroyed the harmony of the 
pictures. 

Speaking of Presidents, by the 
way, the longest tirhe she ever spent 
on a portrait ‘was 14 hours—and that 
was on the head of the late President 
Roosevelt. The tired eyes of the na- 
tion’s ‘leader presented quite a prob- 


em. 
Mrs. Caplan’s rules for selecting 
subjects are fairly simple. 
“Nearly always they are famous 











(Continued on page 41) 
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[a em Curistmas CARDS _ that 
sparkle with the personality of 
the sender can be made at home 
with every day materials, equipment 
that is found in virtually every home, 
and with a minimum amount of 
practice. 

Assemble your materials before 
planning your cards and fit your 
creative talents to your raw materials. 
You can use bits of blotter in bright 
colors, medium cardboard or heavy 
construction paper in Christmas 
colors; pieces of gaily colored felt, red 
and white crayon pencils, Yuletide 
wrapping paper, tiny ends of fir, 
cedar, holly, mistletoe, or huckleberry 
leaves, and glue, rubber cement or 
paste. For envelopes; make the cards 
to fit any of the odd ones you have 
around the house. 

Your imagination will be your 
guide once you get started so here 
are a few suggestions for a “starter.” 

As a background for the “Night 
Before Christmas” card shown on 
these pages (Figs. 5-6) use red card- 
board cut to the size of the envelopes 
you have available. Trace patterns of 
the boy, dog and mantel on tissue 
paper and then copy onto white crepe 
paper. The best results can be ob- 


. . . PAINTED GREETINGS 


If you are adept with show card paints, gay, 
individualized Christmas cards can be turned 
out rapidly. 


tained by backing up the crepe paper 
with a good grade of bond paper be- 
fore cutting them out. The bows hair 
can be a bit of yellow felt, his sock 
green felt. Glue or paste all of the 


figures in position on the card. Christ- 
mas greetings can be lettered with 
the white pencil. 

You can either paint the features 
or use pieces of black gummed dots 









Bill York 







































for the eyes and nose and red crayon 
or a bit a a the allan 
rosy cheeks. Stick two, r 

dots on the front of the snowman for 
buttons or, draw them if you prefer. 





















Fig. No’s 1-2 


The hat and mittens can be fashioned 
from brightly colored plaid wool or 
some heavy cloth. Cut the Christmas 
Greetings from holiday wrapping 
paper or you may use a seal instead. 

For a little more elaborate card, 
you might try your hand at making 


a Christmas pony shown in re 
After tracing the pattern shown above 


(Continued on page 48) 
Fig. No. 3 Fig. No. 4 
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Fig. No’s 5-6 


There is no better way of putting your heart in your 
Christmas greetings than by making them yourself. To 
the left on the top of page 16 is Santa himself, for tracing 
and as the finished product. 


Below Santa is a pattern for a Christmas pony. Be sure 
your scissors are sharp in cutting the pony figure from 
felt: His tail, mane, and the flower pot are made of tightly 
twisted crepe paper as shown. 

Several tricky effects can be worked out of felt by fol- 
lowing instructions on the preceding pages for making 
the Night Before Christmas card shown at the top of this 
page. Colored or plaid cloth can be effectively combined 
with felt in making the snowman card below. 


Fig. No. 7 





MERRY 
Christmas 


we 
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An Oklahoma woman’s collection of crosses spans 


nearly 200 years. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Crosses That Speak Volumes 


HE ROMANCE OF far countries and 

the charm of her native land are 
expressed for Mrs. W. H. O’Bryan 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, in her collection 
of crucifixes, which she began assem- 
bling when she was 11 years old. 
Her first crucifix, an ebony one given 
her by her parents, was lost but she 
went on to collect others and now 
has more than 40, each with its own 
story. 

Purchase or gift, valuable in 
money, in memories or in vistas of 
imagination it opens for her, every 
cross has added something of interest 
to her life. Many are gifts from her 
husband who, during his four years 
service in army anti-aircraft, found 
many opportunities to add to his 
young wife’s unusual collection, 
which she plans to show publicly 
in the near future. 

Silver and gold crosses make“up 
the greater part of the collection, 
but there are others of wood, tur- 
quoise, alabaster, crystal, enamel, plas- 
tic—even a lead cross said to lave 
been taken from a grave in Ghost 
Town, Colorado. 

The oldest is a gold one, dated 
1766, from Edinburgh, Scotland. A 
band of gold on the lower part can 
be pressed down to release a pencil 
hidden in the cross. The whole cru- 


cifix is less than three inches long. 
The smallest is a tiny gold one, 
about one-fourth inch in length. The 
largest is of alabaster. 


. . « HARVEST OF THE YEARS 


When she was I! years old Mrs. 
W. H. O'Bryan of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
began asembling a collection of 
nee: part of which she displays 
ere. 


Few of them bear the figure of the 
Christ, but those that do are exqui- 
sitely carved, the most beautiful being 
one of silver filigree from Guade- 


Maurine Halliburton 


loupe. Some of the crosses come from 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Greece, France, Italy, Germany, 
Poland, India and Trinidad. One 
carved from deer bone and delicately 
tinted was made by a Hungarian 
prisoner in the horror-famed con- 
centration camp of Dachau. 

Those from the United States are 
souvenirs of Ghost Town, the Shep- 
herd of the Hills and Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine country, the old 
French quarter of New Orleans and 
other places of interest. A beautifully 
enamelled fleur-de-lis, mounted on a 
delicate cross-shaped frame was used 
in 1914 as a favor at the Proteaus 
Ball during Mardi Gras. A staurolite 


crystal cross is one of the “fairy stones” 


of Ball Mountain in the Blue Ridge 
region. These “fairy stones’ are 
shaped by nature in the various forms 
of the cross, Roman, Maltese or St. 
Andrews, and are one-fourth inch 
to two inches in length. Scientists 
cannot explain their perfection, and 
the legend is that tears, wept 
the fairies at the news of Christs 
death, were crystalized into tiny 
crosses as they fell to earth. 

Mrs. O’Bryan’s favorite crucifix is 
the first one her husband gave her, 
a wedding present purchased in New 
Orleans. It is of carved ebony. 





Simulated Oil Paintings 
Una L. McArthur 


HE HOBBY OF MAKING oil 
paintings may sound as 
though it is limited to those 
with artistic ability, but my wa 
of doing it is within the as 
of all. 
First, you will need some 
colorful pictures. Magazine 
covers are excellent for this pur- 
pose. Then you will need some 





coarse cheesecloth, a box of 
thumb tacks, a wooden board or 
a piece of heavy cardboard, a 
1% or 2-inch paint brush, and 
a pot of shellac. 

Now you are all set to make 
an oil painting. Select a pic- 
ture and cover it loosely with a 
piece of cheesecloth. Be care- 
ful, however, not to have the 
cloth too loose. Tack both the 
picture and the cheesecloth on 


to the wooden board or heavy 


‘ sults are rewarding if these 


cardboard and cover with a coat 
of shellac. Lay the picture aside 
to dry—it won’t take very long. 

You will find that the cheese- 
cloth has given your picture the 
appearance of an oil painting 
and you can trim it and frame 
it without glass. 

This is a good hobby for club 
or other groups. The outlay for 
materials being small, the re- 


novel pictures are made to dis- 
pose of at a profit. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 














HRISTMAS TIME is party time and 

parties mean a lively market for 
the soft, lovely hair and dress orna- 
ments created by a Kansas City 
woman. 

The delicately colored ornaments 
that lend a dramatic note to a young 
girl, trigged out in her formal gown, 
are made from, of all things, white 
chicken feathers. 


This hobby, developed by Mrs. Ed 








Top—Bend half a bunch of 
flower centers. Tie several 
feathers together with fine wire. 


Middle—Take 6 to 10 bunches 
of feathers which have been 
bound with fine wire—bind 
these together with flower cen- 
ters in the middle. With fin- 
ger arrange to give attractive 
appearance. 

Bottom—With strips of green 
crepe paper tightly twirl along 
stems, tearing paper off when 
you've reached the end. 
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‘  Orear, is almost all profit, with vir- 

tually no expense for materials. 
“My flower making hobby,” Mrs. 

Orear explained, “started a number 


were going to many parties and 
wanted something ‘different’ to wear 
in their hair with their formals.” 





of years ago when my two daughters - 





by i Richey Johnston 


The feathers were dyed the exact 
colors of their dresses. Their friends 
admired them and soon started. order- 
ing flowers to match their own dresses 
and Mrs. Orear found herself in the 
feather flower business. 


As she told me of her engaging 
work, Mrs. Orear sat at her work 
table in the many-windowed den of 
her home. Boxes of colored feathers 
were everywhere. She lifted hand- 
fuls of yellow and pink and blue and 
a and purple feathers gently, 
eeling their softness, and com- 
mented, “See how pretty they are 
when they are colored just right. It 
takes lots of time to make the owes 
but it is inexpensive, and is an out- 
let for a creative urge just as paint 
ing is.” : 

All the neighbors save their chicken 
feathers for Mrs. Orear, and no one 
on her street ever buys any but a 
white chicken. A cousin in the coun- 
try who has a fried-chicken-eating 
family saves all the feathers. from 
those chickens and mails them to 
Mrs. Orear, so her basic material costs 
her nothing. Feathers from the 
chickens processed by large poultry 
houses are not suitable be flower 
making as they are damaged by the 
mechanical pickers. 

As soon as she receives the feathers, 
Mrs. Orear washes them in a pan 
soap suds. 

‘I handle the feathers just as I 
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Complement 
Christmas 
Party 

Gowns 


would handle soft silk,” she said. “I 
lift them and splash them up and 
down, and then squeeze the water 
out of them. They have to be rinsed 
once. If J-am going to dye them at 
once, they can be put right from the 
rinse water into the dye.” 

For dyeing the feathers, Mrs. Orear 
uses show card water colors, which 
are more expensive than the commer- 
cial dyes sold in stores, but always re- 
sult in exactly the desired shade for 
the finished product. She uses a big 
enameled pan and dissolves the color 
in a small amount of warm water be- 
fore adding several more quarts of 
water—the amount depending on the 
shade she wants to produce. After 
this is thoroughly mixed, she puts the 
feathers in the ive and, for the more 
delicate shades, leaves them in the 
mixture for two or three hours. If a 
dark hue is desired, she leaves the 
feathers in the dye overnight. For 
two-toned flowers—and many of Mrs. 
Orear’s flowers are a few shades light- 
er at the center—she removes part of 
the feathers from the color after a 
couple of hours, leaving the rest to 
get darker. 

“The feathers must always be 


tinsed when they ane removed from | Chicken feathers become soft pu ti hai 

the dye, she explained. This re- ornaments in the magic hands of Mrs. Ed Orear shan Fa 
moves all excess color. The feathers Orear is shown sorting the feather flowers she has fashioned 
look very ‘skinny’ and unattractive at according to the wishes of her customers. The beauty of the 
this point, but when they have been ornaments is shown in the picture below. The girl is Suzanne 
spread out on newspapers an pa acter Hawley. Mrs. Orear can sell all the ornaments she can make 


to dry overnight and then fluffed up, for $2.50 for a set of three. 
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they are really beautiful. Then they 
have to be culled—the pin feathers 
-and the large feathers removed—and 
they are ready to become the petals 
of future flowers.” 


MAKE THE FLOWERS, Mrs. Orear 
gathers up several feathers—they 
must be perfect and even—the smaller 
and lighter colored ones to one side, 
and fastens them together with a few 
twists of a piece of the thinnest wire. 
She repeats this until she has about 
a dozen such little clusters of petals. 
Starting with a yellow center such as 
is used for a paper flower, she forms 
he feather flower by putting the 
eather clusters around the center just 
as she would work with the petals 






NE AFTERNOON AN OLD man came 


to my door selling what I at first 
thought were lavender sachets. They 
smelled very sweet but he explained 
to me when I asked him what they 
were that there was no lavender in 
them. Lavender was almost impos- 
sible to obtain so he had hit upon 
the idea of using alfalfa instead. 

I bought three of them for 25 
cents—they were a dime apiece—and 
later in the day I examined them and 
was so interested in the idea I de- 
cided to make some for myself, and 
possibly, some to sell. 

First I went to the feed shop and 
purchased 25 cents’ worth of ordinary 
alfalfa, then to the drugstore for 50 
cents’ worth of geranium perfume. 
Any other perfume would have done 
equally well, as lavender water was 
unobtainable. Then I bought some 
little glassine envelopes about 3 


of a paper flower, fastening each in 
place with the end of the thin wire 
that is around the feather cluster. 
When the flower is completed, the 
stem is wound tightly with green 
crepe paper, and the hobby flower is 
ready for sale. 

“The show card water color costs 
25 or 35 cents for a small jar,” said 


Mrs. Orear, “and I use about a third, 


‘or sometimes a half, of the jar for 


the feathers from one chicken. The 
centers are purchased at variety stores 
for 5 cents, but each of these I divide 
into two to four centers, as the orig- 
inal is too large for feather flowers. 
The wire, the thinnest you can ob- 
tain, comes in little bundles of. 100 
and costs 10 cents. The green crepe 


inches by 2 inches in size and was all 
set to turn out my little sachets. 


I sat down comfortably at the 
kitchen table one bright morning and 
carefully pulled all the alfalfa leaves 
off the stalks and the result looked 
very like real lavender. Of course, 
perfume had to be added and all the 
geranium was used to give the proper 
fragrance to the alfalfa. When the 
two were thoroughly mixed I had the 
makings of 100 little sachets which 
cost altogether less than 2 cents each. 


I put about a couple of teaspoons- 
ful of the scented alfalfa leaves into 
each little glassine envelope and 
sealed them. As the perfume would 
not penetrate through the envelopes, 
of course, it was necessary to prick 
some tiny holes in the glassine so the 
scent would be noticeable to the pros- 
pective purchaser. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


paper costs very little, so I imagine 
the materials cost me less than a quar- 
ter. But the flowers require several 
hours of work, so I sell them for $2.50 
for a cluster of three.” 

Mrs. Orear doesn’t keep many sets 
of feather flowers made up because 
customers often want them made to 
order to match a definite costume, or 
to trim a certain hat. A special coral 
pink or jade green or russet gold calls 


for special dyeing, but, given a gy : 
Is 


and 24 hours in which to work, 

Orear can produce a feather flower 
that will rival in beauty and softness 
many of nature’s own. And making 
feather flowers is fun, Mrs. Orear 
says, and that’s the best part of this 
hobby that pays big dividends. 


Sachets 


= yy ReXpenswe | 


Yule Gift 


by Athalre Doug ls 


Not only were these unique little 
sacnets excellent for linen and hand- 
kerchief drawers but they served to 

zep away moths and other insects. 


It was very easy to sell them to 
neighbors and clubwomen, and with 
the addition of a fancy sticker they 
made nice little gifts for Christmas 
when accompanied by a Christmas 
card or letter. 

These little sachets retain their per- 
fume for quite a long time and when 
they begin to lose their sweetness it 
may be revived by sprinkling a few 
drops of the same scent on the holes 
of the glassine envelope. 


The work of making the sachets is 
so simple that a shut-in or even 4 
child could make them and many an 
odd dime or even a dollar may be 
picked up with a small outlay, a little 
time and a tiny bit of ambition. 
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Make This Rocking Cradle 


H™: A CLEVER toy that you can easily build 
yourself. Children will love the little duck, and 
the fact that it rocks makes it even more attractive. 

To make this clever doll’s cradle all you need is 
a coping saw and a hammer. On a 10%x10% inch 
sheet of paper draw six horizontal lines and six 
vertical lines 13%4 inches apart. Following the pattern 
shown at the left, sketch in the duck and transfer 
this tracing to two pieces of scrap plywood. Cut out 
each pattern with a coping saw. Build a box, open 
at both ends. (The side pieces measure 242x12” 
and the bottom 5x12”). Nail these together. Now 
nail the ducks to the ends of the box. Nail a small 
piece of half-inch wood on the bottom next to the 
duck for additional support. Give the finished cradle 
two coats of paint—any color you wish. Make the 
eyes with black paint. 

If you are artistically talented you may want to 
sketch the wings in ad outline them in black. The 
band along the rocker should be painted yellow or 
white, depending on the color oF the body. This 
makes a very professional looking toy—one you need 
not be ashamed to give. The economical materials 
used, make this toy especially suitable for those 
who want to pick up some extra Christmas money. 
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? Four-Poster Doll Bed | 


For Child’s Christmas 


Fo A LITTLE GIRL make a four- 
poster doll bed that resembles 
the treasured antique of her grand- 
mother. Imagine her happiness on 
Christmas morning when she awakes 
to find her doll—old or new—sleeping 
in a bed with pillow and covers to 
match her own. 

This simple toy is easy to make and 
costs practically nothing since it is 
made of articles found around most 
homes. The materials required are: 
a cigar box or a similar one; a few 
long tacks, 8 old-fashioned clothes- 
pins with knobs, and some bright 
lacquer. 

Here’s the way to make one: Re- 
move the lid from the box. With 
the long tacks driven from inside 
the box fasten a clothespin which 
has been sawed off where the split 
begins on each corner of the bot- 


tom to form the legs. CFig. 2). 
Then attach a clothespin with glue 
at each corner. The pins are slipped 
over the tops of the ends and give 
the bed the four-poster effect (Fig. 
3). Give the entire bed a coat of 
lacquer and allow to dry. 


The little mattress for the bed is 
made of cotton batting covered with 
an attractive print and tacked in a 
few places to keep the cotton from 
wadding. For the spread, take a 
scrap of cloth 8 by 12 inches and cut 
out two one-inch squares at each cor- 
ner, thus making a spread which pro- 
vides space for the posts and hangs 
straight at the sides. 


To make the pillow, cut a circle 
four inches in diameter. Fold it 
through the center, fill with cotton, 
whip the edges together, and attach 
a lace ruffle. (Fig 1.) 


é 
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Mammy Doll | 
As a Christmas 
Suggestion 


1\'| eee NEEDED: A round quart bottle with a 
neck (Fig. 1), filled with sand and corked, 
a stocking (black or brown), % yard of gay print, a 
small piece of thin white material for apron and 
fichu, a small quantity of cotton batting or other 
stuffing material, piece of red handkerchief or tur- 
key red bandanna. 

Cut off the top hem of the stocking and discard. 
If the bottle has a slight dent in the bottom, gather 
the top of the stocking and pull thread tight and 
fasten. If the bottle is absolutely straight on the 
bottom, this bunch of gathers would prevent it 
sitting squarely. In this case, cover a piece of card- 
board, the exact size of the bottom of the bottle, 


with any black material, and gather 
the stocking around this foundation. 
Cut off the foot of the stocking and 
pull stocking on the bottle and tie 
securely at the bulge (Mammy’s 
hips). 

Next, for Mammy’s body, put a 
small quantity of cotton in the stock- 
ing and tie around the top ridge of 
the bottle. Fill another section of 
stocking with cotton for the head. 
Cut off excess stocking and gather 
together and fasten. e bandanna 
will cover this closing. 

For the arms cut four pieces about 
4¥2” long out of black material, or 
brown if your stocking is brown (Fig. 
3), stitch around leaving top open, 
clip the seam on the curves, turn and 
stuff with cotton and sew to Mam- 
my’s shoulders. It seems easier to 
embroider the features on an extra 
separate strip of stocking and attach 
to the head than to embroider the 
original piece. The eyes and nose 
may be just running stitches in white 
floss and the lips solid work with red 
floss, If this is too difficult, cut out 


pieces of white felt like half-moons 
(Fig. 4), or even white buttons might 
do for the eyes, a small piece of red 
felt for the mouth and French knots 
for the nostrils. Attach this piece with 
the features to the front of the head, 
catching one edge down around. the 
shoulders and the top around the top 
of the head. 

To dress Mammy: Take a piece of 
bright colored print about 26”x9” 
ont join, put small hem in bottom 
and gather the top. This makes the 
skirt and should touch the floor. For 
the waist, fold a piece of print 10” 
by 20” and cut a kimono top to fit 
Mammy (Fig. 5). Hem bottom of 
the sleeves, gather the neck and put 
on, with the skirt next, pulling u 


and tying the gathering threads* 


around the neck and waist. Make a 
white apron with strings to tie in the 
back, and a fichu crossed in the front. 
Mammy is now all dressed except 
for a bandanna tied on her head and 
coagie with a few stitches to keep it 
in place. 
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A BOY AND GIRL doll couple for 
your favorite youngster’s Christ- 
3 or to sell for some Christmas 


——_ 





oney, can easily be made from a 

air of old stockings. Use hea 

ose, preferably without runs, ihiough 
if the runs are mended they will not 
show unless they are on the face. 

Turn the pr wrong side out, 
tie heavy thread around the ankle 
just above the heel. (Fig. 1). Cut 
off the foot about % inch from the 
tie and turn the stocking right side 
out. Stuff the head—the section just 
below the tie—until it is almost round 
and about 4 inches from top to bot- 
tom (Fig. 2). 

Tie tightly around the stocking 
just below the head. With the seam 
down the center back, stuff the body 
firmly until it is about 8% inches 
around, and 5% inches from top to 
bottom (Fig. 3). These figures will 
vary slightly with the size of the hose. 
Sew around the stocking just below 


the body, draw in slightly, and fasten. 


Split the leg portion up the center, 
and remove the seam at the back of 
the hose. Turn the edges in and whip 
seam (Fig. 4). Stuff 3% inches of 
the leg portion, making each about 
1% inch in diameter. Gather just 
below with needle and thread to form 
the ankle. Stuff the foot, pulling 
cotton forward to form toe, fold ends 
over, and whip from toe to heel. ‘The 
foot should be about 1% inches long. 
For each arm, cut one 3 by 5 inc 
piece and seam. Gather one end and 
draw in to round it off, turn right 
side out, and stuff. Fold the other 
end in and sew to body. 


fockiné dolls 
aChrishnas 
shocking, 
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Sketch the features with a very © 
soft pencil before embroidering them. 
Outline each eye with black, then 
fill in the 





upil with black solid 


stitch, and the iris with white solid 
stitch (Fig. 5). The lashes and nose C 
are black, the lips red with the but- ) 
tonhole stitch from center out. f 
To hold the head erect, whip. the f 
head and body together all around i 
Y% inch from tie at neck. Fasten each 0 
foot to leg in same way. e 
For crochet items, use number 5 
mercerized crochet cotton (about h 
stsing weight) and a number 4 steel y 
on st 





Doll’s hair — yellow or brown 
thread: about 30 yards for boy, 60 | 
for girl. Yarn, or hose cut in very © 
narrow strips may also be used. Boys © 
—cut ten 9” lengths, lay these across ™ 
head just above forehead and sew 
firmly at center (Fig. 6). Add 107 
strand groups closely, one behind the | 
other to back of head. Stitching at 
center resembles part, cut bangs.” 
Girl’s—same with 18” lengths parted’ 
at back and braided (Fig. 7). 





Blouse or shirt—about 80 yds. 
white, 5 yds. orange or red. Ch 33 
Row 1: sk 3 sts of ch, *3 dc in chy 
2 dc in next st (this is an increasé 
Cinc), repeat from * all around, ch” 
3. turn. Row 2: inc every 5th st” 
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Stuffing body of doll 

Rows 3-4: same as 2, sl st in 3rd st 
of 3 ch to close row 4—this forms 
yoke with opening at neck, cut, 
fasten. To complete upper part of 
front begin in 16th st at left of open- 
ing, ch 3, 15 dc to opening, 16 dc 
on other side, ch 3, turn, work 2 rows 
even. 

Back—sk 10 sts on yoke for arm- 
hole, fasten in 11th, ch 3, dc at base 
of 3 ch, de across back inc every 5th 
st. Leave 10 sts free at other » ch 


3, turn, 2 rows dc even, ch 8, sl st 
in end dc of last row on front to close 
armhole, cut, fasten. Begin in other 
end of last row.on front, ch 8, sl st 
in end of last row’on back. Ch 3, 
dc across back, sts of 8 ch, across front 
and in sts of other 8 ch, close. Ch 3, 
work 4 rnds dc even, cut, fasten. 


Sleeve—fasten in on front where 8 
ch joins dc row. Ch 2, de up in ends 
of rows, across shoulder and down 
other side, work hdc in last st before 
8 ch, sc across in sts of 8 ch, close. 
Ch 1, sl st in next st, sc in next, hdc 
in next, dc around top of sleeve end- 
ing with hdc, sc and sl st at other 
side, do not work in 8 sts under arm, 
ch 1, turn, repeat last row, ch 3, turn, 
dc completely around even, close, 
ch 3, work 5 more rnds. Work a rnd 
of color sc from underside of sleeve— 
turn 2 rows back for cuff. 


Collar—fasten in end, ch 3, 1 de’ 


at base of ch, *2 dc in next st, 1 de 
in next, repeat from * around, 2 dc 
in end. Work row of colored sc 
around collar and opening. Make a 
colored ch 8” Jong, run through sides 
of neck, tie. 


Skirt—about 40 yds. color. Band— 
ch 65, sk 3 sts of ch, dc in each st of 
ch. Try on doll, it should fit snugly, 
adjust if necessary. Ch 3, turn, de 
in each dc of last row. Rows 3, 4, 5: 
tr, inc in every 5th st. Close placket 
after 4th row. 1 rnd of white sc, 1 
of colored tr, 1 of white sc, 1 of col- 
ored tr. Straps—ch 642”, sk 3 sts, dc 
to end, ch 3, turn dc to end. Make 2. 
Make cross straps at front and back 
to fit doll, and sew inside skirt. Work 
tiny lazy daisy flowers on cross straps 


and band of skirt. 


Panties—white, or orange or red 
with white trim. About 40 yds. col- 
ored, 3 yds. white, or all white. Ch 
58, sk 3 sts of ch. Row 1: dc in each 
st of ch, ch 3, turn. Rows 2, 3, 4, 5: 
dc even. At end of row 5, sl st to close 
placket. Rnd 6: ch 3, 13 dc, 3 de in 
1 st, 27 dc, 3 in 1, de even to end, 
close. Ch 3. Rnd 7: dc to center of 
first 3 de group, 3 dc in center dc, dc 
to next 3 de group, 3 dc in center st, 


dc to end. Rnds 8, 9: same as rnd 7. 


On colored panties work a rnd of 
white sc even, then colored de even 
to center st in first 3 de group, de ir 
center st, sk over to next 3 de group 
and de in center st—this forms leg, 
de to end, close, cut. Lace edge— 
fasten white in, * ch 3, sc in same st, 
sk 1, de, sc in next, repeat from * 
all around. Other leg—fasten in with 
dc worked in center st, ch 3, dc 


























measurements and 


shapes jor cutting 


paper Patwlerns. 


around working last de in with dc in 
center st on other side. Fasten with 
small button. 
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Trousers same as panties without 
trim—make straps. 

Shoes—15 yds. green or black. Ch 
7, sk 1, sc in each st of ch, 3 sc in end, 
6 sc in other side of ch. Inc at ends 
to keep work flat, work until there 
are 5 rnds on sole, work 3 rnds even, 
in next 2 rnds sk several sts at one 
end to form toe. Try on foot, end 
last rnd on one side, ch strap across 
instep, sl st in other side of shoe to 
fasten. 

If you prefer, the clothes can be 
made of material (Fig. 10). Direc- 
tions are given (Fig. 8 and 9) by 
which paper patterns can easily be 
cut. The skirt is a straight strip of 
material 30 by 3% inches gathered 
into a band and hemmed. 
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Simple 
Luncheon Sets 


INCE THE START of sugar 
rationing, I had accumu- 
lated so many small sugar sacks, 
some of which were of such 
nice material I decided to make 
a few luncheon sets to have for 
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Christmas gifts. A niece. who 
lived on a chicken ranch had 
lots of the white feed sacks and 
she let me have as many as | 
needed. I washed and bleached 
these out, and after purchasing 
five packages of a fre in five 

astel colors, I then dyed one 
ona sack and four of the small 
ones at a time, until I had used 
the five different colors, I then 
pressed them, started ravelin 
the edges to make a fringe 
edge. I raveled % inch on the 
napkins, making them 13 inches 
square. The lunch cloths were 
thirty-six inches square with a 
% inch fringe. 

To obtain a rainbow effect I 
used 5 different colors in each 
set. They make very pretty and 
quite practical inexpensive 
gifts. Quite a number of my 
friends saw them and wanted 
me to make some for them, 
which I did, charging them a 
very moderate price. By the 
time I had finished I had my 
own gifts ready for Christmas 


and a little extra money besides. 





If you like to search for unusual gifts, 
enjoy wrapping and mailing parcels 
here’s a seasonal hobby for you. 


CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 


A PROFITABLE SEASONAL HOBBY, 
doing Christmas shopping for 
those who dislike shopping or find it 
hard to get out to do it, can be started 
in virtually every center. If. it is a 
real pleasure for you to wrap presents 
in pretty paper and decorate with 
seals and ribbon, and if you don’t 
mind posting parcels, why not launch 
a Christmas shopping service? 
There are many people who dislike 
“fussing” over wrappings and they 
find mailing gifts very tiring. Spare 
time, organizing ability, and a flair 
for these particular jobs can enable 
you to earn extra money and gain 
ate experience by running a private 
opping service. 
uying gifts, wrapping them and 
mailing parcels are three separate op- 


by 


Evelyn Craw Mathews 


erations and one can offer to do all 
three, two or only one of these jobs 
at a fixed rate per hour or at a rate 
for each purchase. In some com- 
munities it might be more satisfactory 
to give a prospective customer an 
estimated fee for purchasing, wrap- 
ping and sending gifts. 

A shopper should ask for a written 
list of gifts with alternative choices, 
and an approximate price for each 
present as well as the amount of 
money to be spent on all the gifts. 

Shopping early in the day or at the 
ape: 4 hours, knowing the stores 
and the location of different depart- 
ments, as well as being acquainted 
with clerks, all help in efficient, sat- 
isfactory shopping. It takes will power 
to stop when really tired out, but it is 


better to do so. No one’s judgment 
about gifts is at its best if he or she 
is fatigued. Sometimes a hot drink 
at a lunch counter or a few minutes’ 
rest is just the relaxation necessary 
before the shopping expedition is 
finished. : 

In the crowded aisles of stores, a 
shopper needs a light, strong con- 
tainer for parcels, and it is imperative 


to wear comfortable shoes, as well as 
suitable clothes. A good store of pa- 


tience, courtesy, and a sense of humor - 


are all useful when shopping at any 
time of the year, but particularly so 
in December. 


POSSIBLE SIDE-LINE to Christ 
mas shopping for adults is tak- 
in a small child to Toy Town or to see 
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a Santa Claus center or parade and 
then out for simple lunch. Some par- 
ents are not able to do this, possibly 
the mother is tied in with a tiny baby. 
As well as being another way to earn 
money, a 4 ike this one can be 
great fun if the older companion 
really likes children. 


An artistic sense, a good supply of 
tissue paper, fancy wrapping paper, 
ribbon, string, and seals, as well as a 
convenient table on which to work, 
help make wrapping gifts an: enjoy- 
able occupation. Many people save 
boxes of different sizes during the 
year because they are such a help in 
making sure that gifts of various 
shapes and sizes will arrive at their 
destination intact. Plenty of protec- 
tion must be given to breakable 
presents and perishable gifts are a 
poor choice to send in the Christmas 
mails. The outside wrapping paper 
can hardly be too sturdy. Inexpen- 
sive grocery shopping bags are some- 
times used. 


Rolls of “sticky” paper are useful in 
doing up some types of gifts, al- 
though these presents need more 
postage than “open” parcels tied with 


string which can be easily inspected 
by the postal authorities. It is worth 
learning how to tie a simple stron 

knot which will not slip, like the ree 

knot. The rule for tying this is “left 
over right and right over left” (con- 
sult a good dictionary for a diagram). 
The address and the sender’s address 
in the left hand corner could well be 
printed in block letters if there is any 
doubt about the legibility of -hand 
writing. Always place a return ad- 
dress for use by the postal authorities 
if necessary. 

The clerks in the post office as 
well as those in stores are sometimes 
too tired out by December 25th to 
enter into the Christmas celebration. 
They deserve more consideration 
from the public than they receive. 
Careful wrapping and clear address- 
ing help them in their work. The 
dead line for mailing parcels overseas 
and at home, which is posted up each 
year, should be observed. A Christ- 
mas shopper who can, should make 
every ef ort to discover the less 
crowded times at the stamp wicket 
and go to the post office in the non- 
rush hours. This early morning mail- 
ing of parcels saves a great deal of 
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29 
time for the ee as well as help- 
ing the postal clerks. 


N ORDER TO MAKE a real success 
of a shopping service it must be 
well advertised. This can be done 
best in different ways in different 
centers. An advertisement in the 
local paper in smaller cities and towns 
is a good method, and in a large city 
a circular mimeographed letter in a 
definite area in which the shopper 
lives might also bring good i 
A poster, well made and placed in a 
good location is another way of .an- 
nouncing a shopping service. Talk- 
ing over this enterprise with friends 
and asking them to let others know 
is an excellent way to get started. 


A shopping service which is cour- 
teous, efficient, and not too expensive 
is bound to grow. Plans should be 
made to make it a regular, annual 
feature, because mew customers 
names will be added each year to the 
last year’s customers who appreciated 
the shopping service. If this seasonal 
hobby appeals to you, why not make 
plans now to try your luck with a 
shopping service this December? 








TRICKS WITH 
TRAYS 


TRAY Is ONE of the most 
interesting and adaptable 
of the useful articles -with 
which we are all familiar. Have 
ou ever thought of its many 
hob possibilities? If not, then 
an adventure is in store for you. 
There is the formal silver 
salver, the coffee tray, the more 
intimate bridge party tray, those 
of metal that become practical 
receptacles for small plants in 
a 3 window, the dain 
personal tray for the sick, and, 
most welcome in summer time, 
the tray filled with clinking 
glasses of delicious cool drinks, 
—to mention only a few. 
The idea that “a tray is 
merely a tray” is a gross mis- 
conception of the possibilities 
of a household friend. Four 
small trays of a size to fit to- 
-atyerg on a bridge table may 
of plain metal or wood, dec- 
orated with enamel paint by 
the ingenious hostess who can 





either buy or make lovely cut 
out stencil patterns for them. 
Shabby trays can be done over 
so that friends will think the 

are new. A border of a muc 

deeper tone, or black, will give 
character to a plain color. 
Choice of: colors is important 
too, bright ones for parties and 
quieter ones for every day pur- 
poses. 

A lovely tray can serve to 
bring together -in attractive 
prominence odd pieces of silver 
or china, and there is no end 
to the possibilities of beautiful 
tray covers, some with open- 
patterns letting the tray show 
through, thus making a striking 
color design. 


Large trays provide a most 
effective way of protecting 
polished table tops, especially 
when a piece of felt or flannel 
is laid between them, and a 
use can always be found for 
such a tray to explain its 
presence. 


A tray for an invalid can 
have a coaster fastened to it 


and small legs nailed to each 
corner, and it is desirable that 
the edge be a little higher than 
usual to keep things from slip- 
ing off. Bright colored na 

ies and tray covers always add 
interest to meals served to the . 
sick. Vary the color scheme to 
harmonize with the food. 


Plain trays, square, round, 
oblong, straight and fancy- 
edged can be ph and dec- 
orated in French, Mexican, 
Oriental or other styles, and 
make most welcome gifts with 
a personal touch. Glass trays 
should be decorated at the back 
so that dishes will not scratch 
the design, which may be 
painted, or a printed pattern 
can be pasted on. An enter- 
prising person can develop the 
making of gift trays into a 
profita 0 hobby in her com- 
munity, also giving suggestions 
for their use for special oc- 
casions, and supplying tray 
covers of various materials and 
colors. 


Jean M. Holt 
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_A delicatessen operator finds 


. relaxation and profit 


in making 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


FLOWERS GOOD ENOUGH TO KAT 


HE CANDY COUNTER in one of 

Kansas City’s fancy food stores 
was crowded with shoppers looking 
for Easter boxes to send away or 
take home. But the traditional as- 
sorted chocolates and mammoth eggs 
covered with tight pink rosebuds and 
looped white icing were not draw- 
ing half as much attention as the 
box held by a dark-haired woman 
standing near the elevator. 

In the jostling of the crowd the 
lid had come off. The people around 
her saw her lift out a candy egg 
decorated with the most fragile little 
flowers imaginable — a realistic nose- 
gay of tiny, golden-centered violets, 
each dainty petal and curved stem 
- resting lightly on the surface, the 
small green leaves delicately shaded 
and veined. Despite its fragile ap- 
pearance, the egg was safe, and she 
started to replace it in the box. 

“How beautiful!” “Do you make 
them?” “Where may I order some?” 
“Could you make me a dozen before 
Easter?” Before she knew it, Mrs. 
George Gould, who makes the sugar- 
clay flowers as a hobby, had been 
given several orders from the admir- 
ing women gathered around her and 
from the candy department manager 
for some of her unusual flower eggs. 

This was the first time that her 
hobby had had such a public —and 

rofitable — airing, and if you should 

oP in sometime at her delicatessen 
and bakery shop you would see a few 
samples of her work on a side counter 
—tall, slender dinner tapers and 
short, fat egg candles embellished 
with tiny flowers and vines. 

But better yet, why not watch her 
at work in “i own “studio,” the 
“reconverted” dining room of her 
home:~"The rug is rolled up and the 
wide table spread with newspapers 
to catch drippings. 


You're likely to find her in a 
flowered smock, her sleeves rolled 
up, and her fingers sticky, busily 
forming petals and leaves and stems 
with a midget pastry tube, made of 
a tiny metal funnel and a paper 
cornucopia. She is often putting the 
finishing touches on a set of posies 
as late as 2 or 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 
After a busy day at the shop,” 
she declares, “I can relax in the eve- 
ning with my flowers and forget all 
about being tired.” 


The sideboard and table are 
heaped with shoe boxes of different 


. . . SWEET HOBBY 


Helen Stacuble 


varieties of flowers — almost any kind 
that grows in a garden — pansies, 
Sweet peas, carnations, roses, forget- 
me-nots, daisies, narcissus, morning 

lories, infinitesimal vari-colored 

uds — all made from the sugar-clay 
and carefully placed in beds of corn- 
starch. In a round cake tin are pastry 
funnels, of all shapes and sizes, each 
with a special serrated edge at the 
bottom opening. . 


‘ A FTER PREPARING the clay, which 


is made with a “secret ingre- 
dient,” Mrs. Gould clears a space on 
the crowded table, spreads out a 


After operating a delicatessen all day, Mrs. George Gould finds relaxation at home 
at night, forming flowers and other exquisite decorations from a special sugar clay. 
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sheet of waxed paper, and puts a little 
of the icing into the Mogier:” Then, 
with a steady hand acquired after 
many years of practice, she squeezes 
out just enough icing for one petal, 
then another, and so on across the 
sheet. 

Then she turns the waxed paper 
slightly so as not to have to change 
her position and adds a second petal 
to each embryonic flower, going 
down each row on the sheet as man 
times as there are petals to be added. 
She uses tweezers to put tiny icing 
dots in the center of each completed 
flower. The final step is accenting 
each dot and shading each curled 
petal with a fine brush dipped in veg- 
etable coloring. The vegetable colors 
come in paste, liquid, or tablet form 
and can be blended, as on an artist’s 
palette, to produce unusual shades. 


Atas THE tiny flowers are like 
miniature blossoms, the larger 
flowers look even more genuine. A 
mirror centerpiece with three _per- 
fectly molded calla lilies is exception- 
ally realistic, even to the long yellow 
voll tubes in the centers, sparkling 
with colored sugar crystals. 


Her artificial lavender orchids draw 
enthusiastic responses, too, for their 
graceful curved petals and crinkled 
edges and their sense of elegance. In 
Mrs. Gould’s scrapbook is a picture 
of an unusual wedding cake which 
she decorated. Its crowning feature is 
a top-knot of two white orchids locked 
together with a white satin ribbon, 
instead of the traditional bride and 
groom dolls. 


Are the candy flowers ever mis- 
taken for real ones? Yes, indeed, Mrs. 
Gould says, quite often. She recalls 
an incident of a few years ago when 
she had taken some long-stemmed 
red candy roses to a friend in the 


hospital and had them put on the — 


table beside the bed. 


“One of the nurses came into the 
room and asked us if we would like 
for her to put the roses in water!” 


Mrs. Gould relates. 


T= HAVE BEEN candy flowers 
and bottles of coloring and boxes 
of cornstarch around Mrs. Gould’s 
house since about 1935, when she 
happened to read about a course in 
sugar work offered by an outstanding 
teacher, Lady Belle Green. Mrs. 
Gould managed her wholesale bak- 
ery business during the day, but spent 





-“, . « ARTIST IN SUGAR 


Mrs. Gould is noted for her cakes decorated with delicately formed and tinted 
flowers. One of her cakés brought $150 at an auction. 


most of her spare time experimenting 
with ainsi a after having taken 
the course. 

“Even at $100 a week,” she main- 
tains, “it was worth it to learn how 
to make the paste and how to know 
just the right way to manipulate the 
funnel. My first flowers were all 
lopsided.” 

Ever since that time she has dec- 
orated cakes for weddings and birth- 
days with her handiwork, some for 
friends and some for customers of 
the delicatessen. She made a gigantic 
birthday cake for President Roose- 
velt in 1936. Another cake decorated 
by Mrs. Gould was auctioned off at 
$150 for the benefit of an infantile 
paralysis fund campaign. 


But Mrs. Gould’s flowers appear 
on many other objects besides biney 
cakes and candles. She has put floral 
decorations on individual cake 
squares, place cards, and glass bon- 
bon boxes for coffee tables. One of 
her prettiest concoctions is her orig- 
inal “Wedding Ring” design. It is 
a yellow mint with a hollowed center 
on which the bridal couple’s initials 
are traced, with a wreath of white 
orange-blossoms all around the raised 
edge. 

Another delightful dainty and a 
boon to a hostess who wants some- 
thing different is a sugar cube topped: 











with a rose, which floats on top of 
the tea or coffee after the sugar has 
melted. 

A charming addition to a what- 
not or curio shelf would be a tiny 
china or glass slipper with a rosette 
made of the icing paste. The rosette 
could be changed anytime by just 
chipping off the old and affixing an- 
other one for variety. 


NE DAY MRS. GOULD had some 
white sugar-clay left over and 
decided to pour it into a springli 
cookie mold board. The result was a 
beautiful collection of cameo-like 
miniatures of plants and animals, each 


- in white bas-relief in its own decor- 


ative frame. 

The materials for this hobby are 
not expensive, Mrs. Gould explains, 
although the metal tubes are not al- 
ways available in all sizes. The thing 
which makes one of Mrs. Gould’s 
birthday cake candles, embedded in 
the heart of a real rose, more expen- 
sive than the usual stiff, solid pink 
ones, is the time and pakaeeldal 
care of detail required. 

One of the most attractive things 
about Mrs. Gould’s artistic flowers, 
however, is that they are really good 
to eat. That is, they are edible, but 
who has the heart to destroy such 
lovely sugar dainties? 
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Airplane Hobby Shop 

WO TEEN-AGE boys in Goodland, Kansas, opened an 

airplane hobby shop last summer. Charles Dock- 
horn, 14, and Basil Robertson, 15, have been building 
airplane models for five years. Charles had fitted up 
a shop back of his home for his and Basil’s use. Soon 
other boys became interested in model building and 
came for spare parts to replace those that had been 
broken or lost. There were 
so many requests that 
Charles and Basil decided 
to stock up on some: parts. 
Now they have solid and 
rubber models, gas en- 
gines, and other accessor- , 
ies. Charles says the build- 
ing of the model airplanes 
is- educational as well 
as fun. 


Grace M. Wilton 


Big Profits From Buttons 

Se 2-cENT plastic buttons I had bought for my pale 

blue dress looked dull, although well designed. 
The wine-colored shoes I was wearing gave me an 
idea. Taking my nail-polish, I carefully painted the 
flower in the center of the button, leaving the rim blue. 
The wine and blue buttons looked charming, besides 
carrying out an ensemble idea-with the shoes. I bought 
a few bottles of nail-polish and a quantity of cheap 
plastic and bone buttons. Using silver, vivid green, or 
‘some other pretty shade, I painted the designs already 
on the buttons, making unusual and expensive-looking 
sets. These I sold at a very good profit. People who 
make their own dresses, or have them made, often 
have difficulty in finding 
the right buttons. From 
my range of polishes it is 
- usually possible to get a 
close match. If not, some 
attractive color scheme 
can be worked out. People 
buying my custom-made 
buttons often buy another 
set or two when they see 
my collection. 


Norah Smaridge 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay a minimum of $2 for each article aco Md for J 
Hobbies, 3958 Central, Kansas Qi 2, M 


Fish Scales Into Roses 


HAVE FOUND that fish 
I scales can be made ‘in- 
to lovely shade pull 
dangles and pins. These 
cost less than 5 cents to 
make, and the smallest 
dangle or pin sells for 25 
cents. I paint the scales 
the color of roses, and 
then shellac them. After 
they are dry I wire them 
together so that they resemble a rose. The slightly curved 
shape of a fish scale aids in helping the finished product 
to look like a miniature rose. These shade pull dangles 
and pins are easy to make and to sell. 


V. F. Stockhausen 
Old Fashioned Dolls 


MoM DOLLS are made of bread crumbs and wire— 
among other things—and dressed in period cos- 
tumes or as Wacs, Waves, aviators, etc. Recently a 
neighbor brought me ‘the head of an old doll, hoping I 
could: reconstruct it. Since the back of the head was 
broken, I filled the neck and chest with plaster of paris, 
i placing paper-clips at the 

neck through which to 
sew. I made the frame of 
the body of baling wire. I 
wound around this, strips 
of soft cloth to give the 
doll form. The final cov- 
ering was material from 
a flesh-colored nightgown. 
The wig was made from 
the hair of the daughter of 
the household, curled with a heated nail held in cloth. 


Finding a small coronet and a tiny pair of gold slippers 


a 




















enabled me to duplicate a doll which had belonged to 

my grandmother. I fashioned the body the same way 

as the other, then made a sack of flesh-colored silk the 

size the head should be. This I filled with a mixture of 

finely-ground breadcrumbs, putty and water. Moulding 

oll’s features from a photo- 
Yvonne 


the filled sack, I copied the 
graph. ” ‘ 
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accept |for Hobby Parade. Send material to Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable 


sas Cia 2, Missouri. 
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Magazine Specialist 


F& years I looked for a hobby that was interesting 
and profitable but did not require much capital 
to operate. About three years ago while I was ill, a 
friend brought me a stack of various sporting magazines. 
When I got back to work and talked about them, I 
found that almost everyone was looking for some kind 
of a special interest magazine. I went to the library to 
find out what was available, and discovered thousands 


covering almost every field 
of interest. Next I lined 
up with a magazine sub- 
scription agency. Then I 
got samples of the types of 


terest my prospects. They 
pick the magazine they 
want; I get the order, and 
have a lot of fun doing it. 





Henry J. Sweeney 


Cash in Walnuts 


Ni nuT Novelties, a shop in Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, began a few years ago on the Fords’ 
farm. Most farmers pick up a bushel or two of walnuts 
to eat, use some kernels in candy and cakes--and let 
the rest of the crop remain on the ground. The Fords 
found that with a lathe, a buffer, and some varnish, 
they could make jewelry, belts, and what-not novelties 
that tourists, stopping at their filling station, would 
buy for souvenirs. Soon they were selling them whole- 
sale to novelty shops and 
drug stores in nearby Ex- 
celsior Springs. As the de- 
mand for the nut novelties 
increased, the Fords dis- 
posed of their farm and 
filling station, and moved 
to Excelsior Springs. 
There they established a 
shop to manufacture the 
nut novelties, hiring help- 


ers when necessary. . 
Mrs. Alvin Payne 
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Using Cotton Leftovers for Aprons 


SA, NS oe | Bees FANCY aprons 

which sell very well 
and at a good price. Buy 
a stamped dresser or table 
scarf, preferably white. 
Cut it in halves, as the 
foundations-for two 
aprons, and embroider the 
designs in bright colors. 
Use each half for the cen- 
} ter panel of an apron, 
putting strips of colored material along each side, and 
also using them for the waistband and ties. For a 
more elaborate apron, add a bib of the same material. 
Sometimes, if I have enough material, I put a ruffle 
across the bottom, or just across the bottom of the 
center panel. In this way I have used pieces left over 
from dresses made years ago—a good idea with cotton 
goods expensive and scarce. Miss C. A. Ritter 





Money in Raising Hamsters 


’s MONEY to be made raising hamsters, as Ranny 
Tetzlaff, a farm lad near Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
found when he won a pair of the tiny rodents in a 
raffle. Although the hamster, a recent import from Asia 
Minor, looks like an overgrown mouse, it is a separate 
species. A clean animal with pouches, it reproduces 
rapidly and is subject to 
many of man’s diseases. 
Many colleges, hospitals 
and clinics now use the 
docile little hamster for 
AOS experimentation rather 
in| : than the guinea pig, and 
C8 x pay well to get a depend- 
= er able supply. Ranny says 
aS a | some state colleges not 
a I) W only buy hamsters but 
furnish free information on where to obtain them and 
how to raise them. Since the hamster has no objection- 
able odor, it can be cultivated in the basement or attic. 
Uncle Sam used hundreds of hamsters in the Army’s 
pneumonia program. H. K.S 
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A part time cartoonist offers 
some tips on the business of 


being funny for money. 


| HOPE PEOPLE LAUGH 
AT MY HOBBY 


NE MORNING ABOUT THREE YEARS 
aco the mailman left a neat 


white envelope in my mailbox. It. 


was a request from the editor of a 
nationally distributed humor maga- 
zine for the finished drawing of a 
cartoon rough he had approved, a 
“rough” being a preliminary sketch 
of an idea for a cartoon. 

We will not go into statistics here 
as to how many hundreds of my 
little gems were rejected before this 
funny little brainchild of mine finally 
rang the bell. Suffice it to say that 
our postman retired a year earlier 
than he had previously planned. I 
don’t know whether those bales of 
roughs the editors kept sending back 
had anything to do with his quitting 
or not. I can still see that mailman 
trudging up the street with those 
three bags—one over his shoulder and 
two under his eyes. 

Doubtlessly breaking into. print 
would have been much easier if I 
had known some of the things I’m 
going to set down here. Gag-cartoon- 
ing is an enjoyable hobby, but it takes 
persistence, so don’t expect these few 
pointers to remove all the obstacles 
—only experience can do that. But 
before going into the mechanics of 
humor manufacture, let’s consider 
the cartoon markets. 

Take a look at your newsstand 
today. The publishing business is 
enjoying a boom despite the paper 
shortage, and if you'll glance through 
the magazines you'll find a lot of 
cartoons—funny dtawings that bring 
from $5 to $50 apiece, and, in some 
cases, even more. Persons close to 
the cartoon market say there never 
was a more opulent era in the sale 





of humor and predict that if the 
a shortage is whipped the boom 
will be even larger. 


fr Is AN excellent time for a 
beginner to try to crash the car- 
toon market but since there is no 
object in broadcasting to editors the 
fact that you're a beginner, try to 
give your work a professional appear- 
ance to better its chances of accept- 
ance. This naturally requires some 
knowledge of the subject and you'll 
be disappointed if you expect to find 


much about creating ideas, for ex-- 


ample, at your public library. Why? 


Leo Biebrich 


Well, most cartoonists are wary of 
giving out their “secrets.” Another 
reason is that books on this subject 
would have a limited circulation— 
everybody cannot create humor and 
most persons never think about try- 
ing. Several books have been pu 
lished, though, and are available at 
most bookstores. 

As for myself, I worked under 
an established artist for a year, writ- 
ing gags and letting him sell the 
material on a commission basis. 
Incidentally, hobbyists interested in 
creating cartoon humor, but who have 
no artistic talent, can find a ready 
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“I think I know the answer, Boss, but is this the large crane you sent me 


and this other new guy after?” 
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- market for their wares 7 5 nase 
cading gag” . 
look. 


cating with any of the 
artists. They're always on the 
out for good material. I might add, 
also, that learning what is taboo in 
this game is just as important as find- 
ing out what the editor wants. 

One day while a friend and I 
were discussing my hobby, he came 
up with this question: 

“Why do magazines buy their 
cartoons from free-lances—wouldn’t 
they save money by having a staff 


- artist draw them?” 


Some of the most famous cartoon- 
ists do work on contract occasionally, 
but generally only for the larger cake 
lications. Theit rate of payment is 
as high, if not higher, as it is on a 
free lance basis. But the mechanics 
of cartooning preclude the possibility 
of the staff artist eliminating the free 
lance. 

Let’s suppose, though, that some 
cartoon editor, harried and haggard 
after a day of wading through several 
thousand rough sketches, decides to 
eliminate this chore. After a confer- 
ence with the chief* editor he hires 
Joe Zingus, a local boy who is an 
up and coming gag-cartoonist. a is 
to produce a dozen or so side-splitters 
for each issue. Joe rolls up his sleeves 
and goes to work, our cartoon editor 
friend moves to the manuscript de- 
partment, and everything is just 
lovely—until a few days after the 
magazine hits the stands. 


Then letters of protest pour in from 
the readers who like cartoons, may 
their tribe increase! What’s the idea, 
they want to know? Their favorite 
cartoonists were not in the March 
issue! These protesting readers say 
they will buy other magazines be- 
cause their favorite cartoonist ap- 
pears in that particular publication. 
This brings us to one important fact, 
I should say the most important fact 
in the gag business: What is hilar- 
iously funny to one individual may be 
very unhumorous to another. 


Unless you keep this fact in mind 
you will become very discouraged, 
as I did, when what you think are 
your best ideas, come back to you, 
rejected. And take it from one who 
has been on the receiving end, you'll 
get plenty of rejections. 

Once we know what type of humor 
an editor prefers the task of selling 
him becomes easier.) And the only 
way to find out what he likes is to 
tread back copies of his magazine 
to get his “slant,” which is based 
on what his readers like. So when 


you please the editor, you please 
the majority of his readers. 


T WOULD BE encouraging to say 

that everyone can create cartoon 
ideas, but unfortunately, or fortu- 
nately, such is not the case. The 
popular impression seems to be that 
ideas line up in the cartoonist’s head 
like people waiting to buy nylons— 
ideas alt ready to be sketched and 
sold the first time. out. You are un- 
likely to create salable humor un- 
less you have what is called a “gag- 
mind.” You might be an engineer, 
farmer, actor, or grocer and have 
a gag-mind—occupation makes no dif- 
ference. Again, you might have the 
latent ability to plot ideas and not 
know it. 

Naturally, a gag-mind won’t show 
up under an X-ray examination. It’s 
also rather hard to explain. Briefly, 
I would say it is the ability to take 
an object, a person, an animal or 
what have you, and place him or it in 


a situation that will quickly give § 
the reader a humorous reaction. You 
- either have a gag-mind or you don’t. 


You can’t acquire it. 

Even a person with this ability to 
lot funny ideas has to stimulate his 
rain before it will produce. Differ- 

ent gagsters have different methods 
for starting their mental chain-reac- 
tions. One of the most common me- 
thods is the visual stimulation system. 


Here we take a cartoon that has @ 
peeen us and scrutinize it carefully | 


or another idea germ. The gag-mind 
grasps one object in the picture, 
discards another, adds a detail en- 
tirely foreign to the picture we're 
examining, and suddenly we have 
a new idea. This idea may be similar 
to the cartoon we studied, or entirely 
different. Just giving the brain some- 
thing to feed on takes you on a mental 
tour that ends in a flash of inspira- 
tion and a good cartoon idea. 

Pictures other than cartoons will 
also furnish ideas. Many cartoonists 
study mail order catalogs. Some 
thumb through the classified ads in 
the telephone directory or study the 
story flostasions in the popular 
magazines. ; 


y= PROBABLY looked at the 
cartoons accompanying this ar- 
ticle, for who can resist the tempta- 
tion of looking at them in any maga- 
zine before reading the text? Let’s 
take another look to see how we ar- 
rived at the. ideas. 

While leafing through the C sec- 


(continued on page 61) 











































TOPICAL SUBJECT 








“Yes, I know I ran an ad in the 
Tribune saying I'd give the vet- 
eran a break. That's why I told 


you to scram, Bud!” 


REVERSE SITUATION 


“For Heaven's sake, do you have 
to keep playing, ‘I Wonder 
Who's Kissing Her Now*?” 


“EXAGGERATION 








“First thing in the morning, 
clear, 1 uaa 2am $0. ek. ay 





little pilot light on the gas stove. 
I think it aces adjusting.” 
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SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


She Sells Sea Shells 


Catherine Crews 


“I believe I could make one,” said 
Mrs. Ralph Payne of Washington, 
D .C., as she admired a pin a friend 
had given her—a pin with a deli- 
cate floral design of shells worked out 
upon a plastic background. “If I 
could just find the shells—” 

“I bought the pin at a shop here,” 
replied her friend. “They have shells, 
plastic batks, and everything you’d 
need.” 

Thus Mrs. Payne embarked upon 
a new hobby, shellcraft, which was 
to bring her much pleasure and profit. 
Starting last May, Mrs. Payne has 
since made some 600 sets of matching 
pins and earrings, and various shell 
novelties. Barettes, combs, headbands, 
bracelets, necklaces, dress clips, but- 
tons, dolls, tiny birds, frogs, turtles, 
animals, nut cups, sachet bags, utility 
boxes and vases are numbered among 
her products, for all of which she 
has developed an active market. 

About 100 shells of all sizes, 
shapes, and colors, which come from 
Florida, the Bahamas, the Fiji Is- 
lands, and the Southwest Pacific may 
be used in this fascinating craft. By 
using only a few of the common types 
—large and small cup shells, tear 
drops, gar fish scales, cerithium, and 


conch shells—a large variety of pleas- 
ing effects in novelty cewek may be 
achieved. As the shellcrafter becomes 
more skilled, he may use a larger va- 
riety of shells for unusual designs and 
novelty effects. 


HE TOOLS OF the craft are few and 

inexpensive. Mrs. Payne works 
at a small glass-covered table with 
tweezers, scissors, plastic cement, 
pearlescent lacquer of various colors, 
and tiny brushes as basic supplies. 
She buys plastic backs already cut in 
shape for most of her pins and ear- 
rings. She buys latches for pins separ- 
ately and cements them to the back. 
She works out her shell designs in 
floral patterns, moving the shells 
about before cementing them, to vis- 
ualize the completed design. She 
picks up ideas for designs from 
flowers, jewelry she sees in shops, 
and from magazine pictures. Holding 
the shell with tweezers, she covers its 
base with plastic cement and pushes 
it into its proper place in the design. 
Individual flowers she makes separ- 
ately, allowing the flower to dry be- 
fore putting it in place. Leaves are 
added after the flowers have been 
cemented. 

For special shapes which . cannot 
be bought ready-made, Mrs. Payne 
buys clear plastic strips which can be 
cut with scissors into the desired 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
shape. For these unusual shapes, she 
makes a paper pattern. 

Shells can bought in many 
colors or they may be painted with 
pearlescent lacquer; which colors, 
preserves, and adds a glossy finish. 
Oil paints may also be used success- 
fully on shells. Sometimes Mrs. 
Payne tips only the edges for color 
effect or draws fine lines within the 
flower with India ink or indelible 
pencil to make its appearance more 
lifelike. A waxy coating for the camel- 
lia is obtained by coating the shells 
in melted paraffin before making the 

ower. 


| piboie: ROSES, DAISIES, dogwood, 
carnations on spray, and dia- 
mond, heart, round, oval, crescent, 
fan, or star-shaped plastic foundations 
give innumerable variations to her 
jewelry. As many as 260 tiny shells 
may be used in one intricate design. 
Among Mrs. Payne’s designs is a 
delicate butterfly pin made of tin 

hand-painted cerithium shells wit 

tiny matching earrings. Single and 
double cameos surrounded by shells 
were used for several attractive pins. 
One clever design is a palm tree 
which she cut from plastic and cov- 
ered with brown and green gar fish 
scales, with three tiny coconuts sus- 
pended from the tree. Often she com- 
bines plastic leaves with shell flowers. 

Each pin Mrs. Payne makes has 
its matching set of earrings, faith- 
fully duplicating the larger design. 
The earrings are made on plastic 
foundations attached to a plastic slip- 
on or metal fastener. 

For barettes, she uses a plastic base 
and clasp and decorates them with 
floral designs in delicate colors. These 
are popular among children and ’teen- 
agers who also like the dainty flower 
buttons on plastic bases. 

/ Miniature birds, animals, frogs, 
and turtles make clever novelties and 
children’s gifts. Anyone with an artis- 


tic eye can select shells suitable for . 


bodies, and: paint of suitable color 
will make tiny animals very lifelike. 


Cat’s paw shells make perfect feet | 


for some animals arid the auger shell 
makes birds’ beaks. Tiny conch egg 
shells may be used for eyes. Shells for 
animals may be held together with 
pipe cleaners. Dolls are made of white 
shells with pipe cleaners for arms 
and legs. The face is painted on a 
small, smooth, white shell and a large 
inverted shell makes a clever bonnet, 
which is decorated with shell flowers. 
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Mi" PAYNE MAKES powder boxes 

of white scallop shells, trim- 
ming them with tiny painted shell de- 
signs near the opening. Pipe cleaners 
are pulled througli holes drilled in the 
box so that it may be opened and 
closed. 

One of her plaque designs which 
has won much favor is a round plastic 
disc about six inches in diameter 
which can be cut out with scissors. 
Some of the discs are clear and some 
are colored. Mrs. Payne drills two 
holes in the disc and attaches a 
matching plastic chain to it. In the 
center she cements a large white 
shell, the opening placed downward. 
Using cup ‘shells (small, shallow 
ones) she makes individual flowers, 
placing baby tear drop shells about 
them for leaves. ‘Three or more sepa- 
rate groups of flowers and _ leaves 
spray out from the center shell. 

Mrs. Payne buys small hinged 
boxes, paints and lines them, and 
adds shell designs to the tops. Some 
she varies by combining Florida 
scenes made from butterfly wings 
covered with celluloid as the chief 
decoration, and adding shell designs 
around the sides. 


Wes Mrs. Payne began her hob- 
by, she had no idea of profiting 
from it financially. She had taken a 
course in paper flower making years 
ago, a home course in interior decorat- 
ing, and had always liked to crochet 
and embroider. She was recovering 
from a series of operations and found 
the dull days of convalescence made 
interesting by the new handwork. 
When special occasions arose she gave 
pins and earrings, barettes, or suit- 
able novelties to many of her friends. 

People immediately asked her 
friends where they bought the gifts 
and if Mrs. Payne would sell them. 
She soon found that shellcraft was 
growing into a business as her friends 
came to her with orders. People in the 
neighborhood heard of her work and 
dropped in to buy jewlery. She sold 
40 sets to her own neighbors before 
she began to sell to others. 

To add a professional touch, Mrs. 
Payne bought suitable mounting 
cards and cello-wraps to oe her 
jewelry. Friends employed in govern- 
ment agencies made many sales for 
her when fellow workers admired 
thei? jewelry. A Washington gift 
shop is planning to handle her work. 

Mrs. Payne can complete eight of 
the pin and earring sets in a day if 


' she works steadily. Her materials cost 


about 75 cents and she sells the set 
at $2, clearing $1.25 on each set. For 
novelties, she sets her price by the cost 
of the material and the time required 
to complete them. 

“It’s an exciting hobby as well as 
profitable,” says Mrs. Payne, “for 
each day brings you a new idea for 
jewelry or shell decoration and you 
can hardly wait to see it completed.” 


biving Life to Sticks 
Martha E. Bonham 


c= SINCE HE RECEIVED his first 
jack-knife, Tom Charman, who 
lives on the edge of the New Forest 
in Southern England, has been fond 
of whittling. As he grew older, an- 
other great interest developed—his 
love for the forest. Often on his 
rambles he picked up odd sticks and 
carried them to his home so that he 
would have something to whittle dur- 
ing his leisure time. 

After a while he began to notice 


. . « CURIO CARVER 


On his walks through the forests of England Tom Charman picks up odd shaped 
sticks which he whittles into strange birds, fish and animals. 
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that many of the odd ‘sticks bore 
resemblances to birds or various kinds 
of creatures, With his knife he carved 
out the suggestion which each stick 
gave, and before long he had a col- 
lection of unusual carved objects, 
each different. The more he carved, 
the greater became his skill and his 
ability to see figures in the pieces of 
wood. 

Today after many years in follow- 
ing his hobby, Charman has cabinet 
after cabinet filled with fascinating 
objects. The contents of some of his 
cases look like a display of pre-historic 
animals; others contain very realistic 
present day figures. But whether pre- 
historic or modern, all the creatures 
have an extremely life like appear- 
ance. 


’ Pipes SELLS a great many of his 
carvings, but he has refused to 
part with others, even for large sums 
of money, for he says he may never 
be able to duplicate them. 

As a rule, he likes to make some- 
thing useful. A lump of wood be- 


comes a frog door-stop, and a wooden 
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deer’s head with antlers makes an 
excellent paper knife. 
Charman and his family dwell in 
a cotage near Godshill in Thoreau- 
like simplicity and believe in doing 
as many things as possible for them- 


selves. They make their dishes from, 


the clay in their backyard. Mrs. Char- 


man not only makes her own clothes 
and those for her husband and son, 
but she also spins the yarn and 
weaves the material. Their means 
of transportation is a pony cart. 

Once in speaking of America, 
Charman, with rather a wistful ex- 
pression, said more to himself than 
to his listener, “I wonder what the 
woods of America are like.” 

From his curio carving, as he calls 
it, Charman makes enough for his 
wife and himself to live without fin- 
ancial worries. His great ambition is 
to be able to develop in young people 
the faculty of observation, and the 
ability to attune themselves to the 
glories of the outdoor world. 


Her Hobhy Begins 
at Homes 


Silvia Schuster 


M* ADMIRATION FOR other peo- 
ple’s lovely homes and gardens 
has led to my very profitable hobby— 
and anybody else can share in this 
worthwhile interest, for all it takes 
is any kind of a camera and an eye 
for beautiful homes. 

Ever since I was a little girl I have 
been fascinated by pretty homes. Un- 
til the time I was 15 years old our 
family, too, had a beautiful home and 
garden in the northern part of Mil- 
waukee. But when the depression 
came along, we lost our property, and 
my Mother and Dad and I had to 
start all over again from the bottom. 

The rickety old house we moved 
into made all the more strong my ap- 
preciation of beautiful homes; and 
when I would go out for a walk I 
would always head for the parts of 
town where the nicer homes were. 
Then I got myself an inexpensive 
camera, a Brownie 6-20, for $2.98, 
and. as I would go walking in the 
neighborhoods where I envied the 
lovely homes, I would take pictures 
of the places I most admired. 

Then I began getting books from 
the public library on the various types 
of architecture; so that I could always 


tell if a home was of Colonial style, 
or _ Cod style or French provin- 
cial. 

One day while I was reading one 
of these books on architecture, I came 
across a list of magazines which were 
devoted to homes and gardens. I 
bought a copy of each magazine and 
found them full of pictures of homes 
and articles on how to beautify or re- 
pair a place. Looking at some of the 
illustrations in the magazines con- 
vinced me that some of the pictures 


I had taken with my little camera 


might find a sale here. My snapshots 
of particularly beautiful garden lay- 
outs were very sharp and clear, and 
would therefore make good enlarge- 
ments; so I had them enlarged to a 
glossy 5x7 print, and I mailed them 
to the homes magazines. I typed a 
caption on a sheet of papér which 
I attached to each print, telling whose 
home it was, and what had made it 
so outstanding, and any other details 
which would be of interest to the 
editors and to that magazine’s read- 
ing public. 


T° MY DELIGHT, editors started 
writing back and what’s more, 
mailing me small checks for those 
pictures. Sometimes they asked me 
to get a signed release from the home 


owner before they would print the: 


picture; and then I would go to the 
home and ring the bell and ask for 
the release. Most owners were very 
nice about it and gave me their ap- 
proval. Many were pleased that the 
pictures of their homes would be pub- 
lished in national magazines. I made 
many friends this way, for I guess 
everybody likes a person who can get 
him good publicity. And I got to see 


most of the lovely homes in Milwau- ° 


kee. 

Most magazines required the en- 
larged picture, but some even took 
the clearer snapshots and_ printed 
those just as they were. The main 
thing is to get good balance in a 
picture., I always watch for homes 
that are set smack in the center of a 
garden. These make wonderful pic- 
tures. And homes of unusual design 
are good selling material, too. Before 
and after pictures of a home being re- 
paired are easy sales; so I always 
watch for those. 

Photographs of homes with additions 
being built on will often bring a 
check, if the prints are accompanied 
by a short letter telling just what is 
being done and how. You see, other 


- address and ci 
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home owners are always’ glad to read 
how such things are done; and that’s 


why editors buy such articles and ' 


pictures. 

Sometimes from a 30-cent roll of 
6-20 film I get eight pictures, which 
I sell for any amount from $3 to $5 
each. That makes about $25 return 
on a 30-cent investment—a very pro- 
fitable hobby I’m sure you'll agree. If 
I have enlargements made, they 
usually run me about a dollar apiece 
which still leaves me $25 for my $8 
or $9 investment. So I’m hoping 
eventually that I may be able to build 
my own dream house from my returns 
from other people’s homes. 

When sending pictures to a periodi- 
cal be sure to write your name (in 
pencil, for a pen will ruin the gloss 
of a picture) on the back with your 
so that the pictures 
can be returned to you if the maga- 
zine has no need for them. Always 
include a piece of cardboard for ai 
ing in the envelope, so your picture 
won't be damaged; and remember to 
include return postage or better yet, 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope, if 


you want the picture back. Here is. 


a partial list of home and garden 
magazines which buy pictures from 
the public: 

The American Home, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

House Beautiful, 572 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Home Gardening, 319 Magazine 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

House and Garden, 420 Lexington 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 

The Home Desirable, 836 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1716 
Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Parents, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Western Family, 3224 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

The Flower Grower, 3049 Grand 
Central Terminal, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


| Spare Time Rhymes 


Dick Hayman 
Oe I HAD PLUNGED into the very 


serious business of military train- 


ing during the war I felt exposed to 


one great danger: the possibilfty of 
losing my sense of humor.. Being cut 
off from family and home and being 
taught a complete new set of values 
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is a grim experience. So I decided to 
interest myself in a new hobby in 
which I could indulge at odd mo 


ments for brief snatches of time, and ° 


one which would reinforce my 
slipping sense of humor. 

After a somewhat extended pon- 
dering and experimenting, I settled 
upon what you might call “light 
verse writing.” It’s simple, I found, 
to keep a pocket stocked with odd 
bits of paper (or a notebook, if the 
luxury could be obtained then) and 
a pencil is always im one of my many 
pockets. 

So my new hobby took shape and, 
surprisingly, I found that it flour- 
ished. It was the answer to all of my 
spare-time problems—and then some. 
When I had a few minutes rest per- 


iod, out came a slip of paper and a 


pencil. My mind began to pick out 
some short, snappy words to fit to- 
gether into a four-line bit of non- 
sense and soon it was completed: not 
a Dorothy Parker or Ogden Nash 
masterpiece, but a satisfying laugh at 
myself and buddies. It was not only 
fun, it was a game, and one with a 
definite goal. 

So came about a genuine hobby; 
one that kept me from brooding about 
home and “things that used to be”; 
a hobby that led me to think of cur- 
rent inconveniences in a humorous 


light. 
N™ THAT I’m out of the military 


service, I find that my war-born 
hobby is still with me and still prov- 
ing useful. But now it appears in a 
different light, for it not only is still 
keeping my sense of humor oiled 
regularly, but it’s also putting a jingle 
in my trousers pocket. Checks came 
slowly at first, but they are beginning 
to come in more often now and each 
one impels me to sit down and mull 
over some more light-verses. 

I still think about current hap- 
penings in a definitely humorous 
light and try to capitalize on some of 
the human foibles of my family and 
friends. But no one has complained— 
yet! I still carry around some paper 
(now it’s an honest-to-goodness note- 
book) and when I have some free 
minutes, riding on a streetcar or bus, 
standing in a lunch-hour line, waiting 
in a waiting-room, or during that half- 
hour before my wife is ready to step 
out for the evening’s entertainment, 
I whip out my familiar little pad, 
start the mental machinery into action 
and try to coax out a few quatrains 


that might bring in next month's 
supply of pin-money checks. 


I STILL HAVEN'T recovered from the 
shock of my first magazine accept- 
ance and my friend who dared me to 
submit the verses to an editor still 
blushes when we meet. But now I’m 
beginning to feel like an old hand at 
the game and new markets seem to 
be opening up to me all of the time. 
All I have to remember is to keep a 
handy supply of typing paper, long 
envelopes; stamps and some filing 
cards to help me ‘remember where 
I’ve sent what. 

I don’t harbor any hopes of be- 


coming the world’s cleverest rh 


ster, but these little checks that find © 


their way to my mailbox make me 
feel pretty good just the same. And 
perhaps some of the verses that gét 
into print may bring a smile to lips 
that smile too seldom. 


Goods From Gourds 


bo Fast 


Mrs. Glenn Adams 


MM“ PERSONS regard gourds as 
useless and valueless but I found 
that they make novel and pretty gifts 
—baskets, charm strings, bird houses 
and such. Then, quite by accident, I 
discovered these novelties had a real 
cash value, that tourists were anxious 
to buy them for gifts and souvenirs. 

It all started some years ago when 
I was looking for a vine to cover the 
sunny side of the screen porch of my 
home in Tecopa, California. I planted 
gourds. They grew abundantly and 
covered the whole south side of the 
house. They also fruited prolifically. 

When the many odd shaped gourds 
had dried they had hard smooth 
shells. I had sacks and sacks of them 
and I suppose it was my Scotch 
nature that made me want to find 
a use for them, so I started experi- 
menting. I was sure all those gourds 
must be good for something. 

I cut them into baskets with a 
small key hole saw and sandpapered 
the rough edges down. Then I took 
the insides out and scraped the inside 
walls smooth and clean with a spoon. 
My first efforts were very plain but 
later I made baskets with scallops, 
handles, lids and many other pat- 
terns. ; 
Then came the matter of the de- 
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signs. I drew them on with a pencil 
first and painted them with quick 
drying enamel. Through the years 
the designs have come to consist of 
everything from a series of bright 
colored bands, circles, squares and 
the like to desert landscapes and ani- - 
mals and prospectors. As I live in the 
Death Valley region I usually print 
in black India ink, attractively, I 
hope, somewhere on the basket, 
“Greetings from Death Valley” or 


.some similar message. I also have 


found that the’ design outlined in ink 
is more attractive. Then, the whole 
thing gets a coat of varnish. 


_ CHARM S1KINGS are easily and 
quickly made and are attractive 
decorations for porch or living room. 
They can be made from painted and 
decorated gourds alone, or other dried 
seed pods may be painted and added 
in the strings. Bright colors are the 
most desirable for charm strings. The 
gourds should be small to medium, 
no larger than five or six inches in 
diameter and should each be painted - 
a different color, Four to eight gourds, 
depending on their size and shape, 
may be strung together with colored 
or natural raffia. Holes for stringing 
can easily be punched in the top of 
each gourd with an ice pick. The 
raffia can be threaded in a large 
darning needle and run through the 
holes. Then the gourds are tied to- 
gether so they hang one below the 
other, overlapping slightly but not 
bunched. 


Every year I gather boxes of dried 
seed pods to paint’and to add to my 
charm strings. Both the long beans 
and the screw beans of the mesquites 


are good. I also use pods of the bottle 
tree, eucalyptus, and cat’s claw. 


For bird houses a pear shaped or 
round gourd is best. The size of the 
opening depends upon the kind of 
birds you wish to attract but in a six 
inch gourd, a round hole ranging 
from the size of a 50-cent piece to 
that of a silver dollar is about right. 
A perch can be put at the bottom of 
the opening by boring a hole about 
one-fourth inch across and inserting 
a quarter inch wooden dowel two or 
three inches long and glueing it in 
place. A name such as “Birdwell” can 
be printed above the opening and the 
rest left plain, or it may be painted. 
Add a taffia loop at the top for hang- 
ing in a tree or under the eaves and 
the housing shortage for at least one 
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family of the feathered kingdom is 
solved. 


NOTHER GOURD NOVELTY is a 

leave-a-note box to hang by the 
front door. When I cut the opening 
for one of these I try to keep it whole 
and fasten it back with improvised 
raffia hinges and a catch. I decorate 
these boxes like the baskets, print on 
a line or two inviting callers to leave 
a note when no one is home, and 
fashion a raffia loop on top for hang- 
ing. Place a small pad of paper and 
a tiny bridge pencil inside it, and it 
is complete and cute enough to give 
to any woman with a home. 

After I followed my hobby for a 
few months, my friends and family 
were all over-stocked with these cute 
little gadgets but I still liked to make 
them so well that I took a box of 
partly completed baskets with me 
when I went to visit my mother. She 
runs a tourist auto court and spends 
the evenings in her office renting 
cabins. Of course I stayed there with 
her and worked on my gourds while 
we visited. 

My gourd baskets drew a lot of 
attention that evening from tourists. 
Virtually everyone stopped to ad- 
mire them and many wanted to buy 
some. 

My mother suggested that I finish 
the ones I had with me and leave 
them in her office to sell. 


These colorful little baskets, five 


to eight inches in diameter, sold for : 


35 to 50 cents each and were so 
popular with the tourists that we 
purchased a gift shop license and 
added other items—the bird houses 
and charm strings, also ash trays, 
book ends and ornaments made from 
plaster of Paris and painted. My 
mother installed shelves around her 
office to hold them and I gave her a 
commission on the sales. 

Our friends and neighbors wanted 
to sell their handiwork in the shop 
too, so they left it on consignment. 
They set their own prices but were 
urged to keep everything small, both 
in size and price, for people traveling 
like to take home presents to rela- 
tives and friends but usually don’t 
have the room in their cars for large, 
bulky gifts nor do they care to spend 
very much on each gift. “I just want 
some little thing for so-and-so,” they 
will say. 


Before the war curtailed motor 
travel I was averaging from $30 to 


$50 a month from my gourds. Now 


that tourists are again taking to the 
highways I look for my hobby-born 


business to hit a new high. 


Hunting for Money 


Gordon Brainerd 


Ws I HEAR SHOTS ring out in 
the early morning air I know that 
the hunters who pay me for hunting 
with them are getting their money’s 
worth and probably will return home 
with the legal limit of ducks. 

Decoys are spread out over the 
water, bobbing realistically upon the 
slow waves. They may appear to be 
a group of igueialiath or wild mal- 
lard or even black duck. The real 
ducks flying in are fooled by those 
decoys:sitting so calmly there and my 
hunters usually have full bags when 
at last I gather up the decoys, start 
my motor and the boat takes the cold 
but satisfied hunters home. 

I’ve been shooting ducks for some 
years. Hunting has always been a 
hobby of mine and I have always 
got a great deal of pleasure from it, 
but I lost my leg about ten years ago 
and found that tramping through the 
woods after coon, skunk, or fox was 
a little more than I could do as often 
as I’d like. Duck hunting, however, 
which requires less walking, re- 
mained my most enjoyable hobby. 

Living at Stony Creek, Connecti- 
cut, on Long Island Sound where the 
Thimble Islands dot the off shore 
waters, and having a motor boat to 
carry hunters and decoys out to. the 
blinds that I have set up on the is- 
lands, it was natural that eventually 
I should start making a profit from 
this enjoyable hobby of mine. 

My lend would bring~ other 
friends to hunt with me and they 
would always offer to pay me. I did 
not want to take money at first, but 
“Doc” (he’s one of my friends) said 
“Oh don’t be a fool. Where could 
we have a good day’s hunt as cheaply 
and as easily as going out with a good 
hunter like you? Besides you set up 
the blinds and furnish the decoys, 
don’t you? We'll be glad to pay. It’s 
well worth it to us.” So now I get $5 
a day from each hunter, which is very 
welcome to a man with a family of 
five to support. — 

I make my own decoys usually 
cutting the bodies from a pine block 


‘the strain 


and whittling the heads out by hand 
with my pocket knife. These are 
weighted with lead to make them sit 
right. Leather leaders are set in and 
the lines are strung from these, keep- 
ing the decoys from drifting away. 
Then they are painted to represent 
the various kinds of ducks that we 
wish to attract. . 

Thus I enjoy my hobby, make it 
possible for others to enjoy the sport 
with me, and earn money at the same 
time. 


Tiny Tin Can Craft 


Opal Ruth Bell 


I GOT A THRILL when my doctor 

told me that my baby was old 
enough to start eating strained foods. 
I had always been fascinated by the 
little cans that baby food was put 
up in but I had never yet had the 
prvieee of selecting a variety of 
oods put up in these tiny cans. 

I was certainly amazed at the things 
babies were supposed to be able to 
eat. There were pears, peaches, apri- 
cots, beets, green beans, peas—most 
of the fruits and vegetables imagin- 
able besides many good frais 
mixtures with cereals and meats. j 
opened the first little can with the 
same feeling a mother has when 
she discovers that baby has a new 
tooth. I remember that I smacked 
my lips and went for a slice of bread 
and butter to go with it. So my baby 
and I shared the contents of that 
first little tin can, since the baby 
was not to have too much the first 
time. - 

Somehow I just couldn’t bear to 
throw away the cunning little can. 
I took it to the sink and rinsed it out, 
and learned that the inside was much 
prettier than the outside. Surely such 
a neat little container could be used 
for something. My Scotch ancestry 
and my imagination began to stir 
faintly but no result was forthcomin 
as yet. I got a cardboard box an 
put the little can in it and set it 
in a corner in the front bedroom. 
Surely, I thought to myself, I can 
figure out some way to utilize all that 
material. After that each little tin 
found its way to the box in the corner. 


& WERE TO discover many uses 
for the small cans of food besides 
the feeding of the baby. We -used 


fruits for spread on bread 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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and crackers for any meal. We froze 
them in the freezing unit of the re- 
frigerator with the most satisfying 
results. We used them chilled or hot 
as the occasion demanded for top- 
pings for cake, ice cream and plain 
puddings. I put them in a little jar 
and sent them in my _ husband’s 
lunch. 

I was still waiting for that idea 
for what to do with the cans. My 
box in the corner had been replaced 
by a bigger one and now it was 
full. I began to coax an idea along 
because I was afraid somebody would 
discover my hoard of cans and ques- 
tion my ability to discriminate be- 
tween that which is valuable and that 
which is not. One day after the baby 
was tucked in for his afternoon nap, 
I got one of the cans and looked it 
over carefully. I got the tin snips 
and dusted them off, then cut the 
little can down the side, then cut the 
bottom out. That left me with a little 
piece of tin which looked useless; 
besides my fingers were _blistered 
from the cutting. I finally painted a 
black silhouette on the gold side, 
found a piece of glass the same size to 
put over it, then turned the edges 
down over the whole thing to make 
the frame for the picture. I was quite 
pleased with it so I made three of 
them and hung them in a slanting 
row in a bare place between my 
built-in shelves. That was a good 
idea but it was a lot of work and 
my time was limited so I searched 
for a better idea. I thought what a 
cunning little cup one of the cans 
would make for the baby. So I got 
my plastic paint and painted one in- 
side and out. It was pink on the in- 
side, blue on the outside with a forget- 
me-not spray for trimming. I had 
cut a straight piece of tin for the 
handle and fastened it on with 
leak patches. Friends and neighbors 
praised them so I went into the baby 
cup business. 


$ races OF BABy cups, I started mak- 
ing tin flower pots for plastic 
window what-not shelves. For a 
change we notched the tops after the 
inside had been painted a bright 
or contrasting color and turned them 
down for a beaded effect. They cer- 
tainly lent themselves charmingly to 
all the ideas we could hatch up’ for 
window gardens. 

’ By leaving the ends on for strength 
and cutting the can in two in the 
very center we could get an excellent 
base for napkin rings of any width. 


We painted them inside and out 
with plastic paint, then either painted 
designs on them or used the picture 
transfers which can be bought at any 
variety store. These bright picture 
transfers can also be used to make 
the wall plaques with the edges 
turned down. 

My relatives finally got interested 
and started throwing bits of advice. 
My nephew suggested that we make 
some play money for a play store. 
We started with some left over ends 
and cut them in the right sizes to 
make dollars, half dollars, quarters 
and dimes. They were very tinny and 
sharp on the edges and we wondered 
for a while if they were going to be 
satisfactor 7. ]-inally we tried dipping 
them in shellac ahier giving them a 
good pounaing to straighten them 
out. To make the dollars thicker, we 
glued four or five of the tin circles 
together before they were dipped into 
shellac. Anyway this used up some 
surplus energy that the youngsters 
might otherwise have used to throw 
mud pies at each other. 


Then last but not least, since we 
are talking about profitable hobbies, 
came the biscuit and cookie cutters. 
Animal, star, heart and various shaped 
cookie cutters have been scarce and 
expensive. I had not thought about it 
until my sister wanted to have a party 
for her children. She had her heart 
set on animal cookies but she could 
not find the cutters anywhere. Right 
away I had another idea but J wanted 
to try it out by myself first. I took 
the little can and cut it in half inch 
rings. Presto! the idea worked. I 
could just bend the ring into any 
shape desired. Think of it! Four 
cookie cutters from one little tin can. 
All this and costume jewelry. 

When Uncle Ike looked at our col- 
lection he stroked his chin, took a 
deep breath and said in his droll 
way: 

“, .. And I thought tin can ends 
weren't good for nuthin’ ’sides stop- 
pin’ up a mouse hole.” 


Typing Portraits 
(Continued from page 14) 


people, men in the news,” she ex- 
° iti ° > 
plains. “Sometimes I do friends for 
special occasions, but generally I se- 
lect world figures. You see, I prefer 
to work from photographs, anyway, 
rather than the real subject. But in 
any case, the faces must have charac- 
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ter, lines, definiteness. That’s why 
it’s so difficult to do young people, 
their cheeks have not lost their round- 
ness. Beards and mustaches I do not 
like—there is so much work and they 
reveal so little. And I never do 
women!” 

I wasn’t able to find out why, 
either. It couldn’t be because they 
lack character, or because they reveal 
so little. But that doesn’t have to 
stop me. You girls go ahead and 
practice on Charles Boyer—Van John- 
son isn’t old enough to have lines— 
but me, I’m going to practice on 
Lana Turner, or Betty Grable. Maybe 
I’m just reverting to type! 


Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from page 1) 


formed them when the “news re- 
leases” would appear. In other words, 
no editorial puff, no advertisement. 
Our reply in effect was, “Under such 
conditions keep your advertisement.” 

We cite this not as evidence that 
we are uniquely virtuous. As our 
general manager wrote in his letter 
to the agency: “Frankly, we have too~ 
much money invested in PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES to jeopardize its future by 
varying from the established proced- 
ure of the better class magazines.” 
We know there would be no more 
sure way to jeopardize our future 
than by weakening your faith in the 
integrity of our editorial columns. 

Many magazines carry a special de- 
partment containing information 
abeut new products which are of in- 
terest to readers. Trade names are 
used but this material is all confined 
to one department and the reader 
knows just what he can expect to 
tind there. If there is enough demand 
from our readers for such a depart- 
ment, it is possible that we may estab- 
lish one. But if we do, we shall select 
items on the basis of their interest to 
hobbyists, not on the basis of whether 
the product is advertised in our col- 
umns. 

It is quite possible that some 
readers will charge that our actions 
belie our own words, because it hap- 
pens that in this issue we have a 
story about Irving Klaw, a New York 
dealer in photographs of motion pic- 
ture stars, and this month a display 
and a classified advertisement from 
Mr. Klaw appear for the first time. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Way down yonder in the cornfield is 
the origin of a Wisconsin woman’s 


HARVESTING DOLLS 
FROM CORNHUSKS 


Mrs. Otto Koberle 


money earning dolls. 


H you EVER thouyht of making 
a doll from the husk of the corn 
that grows in the fields? It’s easy and 
fun, and everyone who sees them 
loves the little husk people. 

I am a farm wife, so that might 
be one of the reasons why I saw the 
possibilities of cornhusks in doll mak- 
ing. We are a family that loves to 
do things; in fact we are not happy 
unless we are making something. My 
husband and our three boys are just 
like me about such things. About 
two years ago I made a rag doll that 
turned out so well that I was urged 
to make them for sale. At the shops 
near my Middleton, Wisconsin home, 
I saw character dolls, and from then 
on they were the dolls I loved. I was 
unable to buy enough to satisfy my- 
self so my husband suggested that I 
try to make some. I did, and was 


moderately successful. After that at-~ 


tempt I tried everything in the doll 
making line with the whole family 
giving suggestions and ideas. Soon 
they were making chairs and cradles 
and other accessories for the little 
people whom I created. It was very 
early in this venture that we turned 
to the use of cornhusks. 

There are endless ways to make 
cornhusk dolls. My way is very easy. 
Some day though, I shall start with 
the corn cob and build up a doll as 
the Indians and colonial mothers did. 
The Indians left the faces of their 
dolls blank—they thought that if the 
face seemed to resemble some one it 
would bring that person bad luck. As 
it is, cur cornhusk dolls are very dif- 


ferent from the first cornhusk dolls 
made in this country. Husk is easy 
to handle after it is dampened and it 
can be shaped in any fashion if you 
are careful. It does not need sewing 
or finishing of hems, it does not need 
lace or embroidery or gay ribbons— 
you have the one material, and you 
can do a hundred and one things 
with it. 


Se PEOPLE MIGHT think that 
making the same doll over and 
over would be so tiresome that they 
couldn’t do it. I-know this is not true. 
Of course we make a great quantity of 
dolls of all varieties, but I have made 
as high as a dozen cornhusk dolls at 
one time and when I finished I was 
tired, but not tired of making the 
dolls. You see, as each string is tight- 
ened each little head takes a slightly 
different tilt or position, every little 
skirt or apron flares differently, each 
assumes a slightly different size. Some 
are slender and graceful, some sturdy 
and stolid. And in the painting you 
can really have fun. Each apron de- 
sign is different, and you never know 
how the faces will turn out. Some are 
pert, some shy, some smiling, some 
grave, some imperative, some kind. 
All are interesting. The corn silk too 
has dozens of shades, from purest 
blonde to the darkest brunette. The 
husks have different shadings, some 
range from pale cream to all the tans, 
and some even have streaks of purple. 
Then when you finish off the doll 
you may give some of the ladies a 
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baby to hold, or a broom, or a churn, 
or a market basket. One mother leads 
a little girl by the hand; the daughters 
carry tiny brooms or baskets, one has 
a doll, or an umbrella, or some just 
stand with crossed hands. 

My son, John, who is 14, spent a 
lot ot time Jast year making men from 
husks. These are a little more diffi- 
cult, but worth the extra effort. To 
insure their maintaining a standing 
position Johnnie gives the men canes. 
An old pair will stand gossiping, one 
leaning forward on a cane, the other 
with his cane behind him. For an art 
show John fixed a section of fence, 
painted it green, carved a tiny heart 
with initials on one of the boards and 
fixed his men by that. One leaned 
nonchalantly against the top rail, the 
other hooked his arm over it. You can 
just see them soaking up the sun 
while they talk. Kenneth, our 15-year- 
old makes these dolls too; so does 
Tim, who is 7, but I can’t say that 
he has had any great success so far! 

So there is endless variety in using 
corn husks, and the collector will 
notice the difference in each doll too. 
Of the many, many husk dolls I have 
made, no two have ever been dupli- 
cates. 

Gather the husks for your dolls as 
soon as they are ripe. If they are left 
in the field too long they will become 
discolored and coarsened. Take only 


the husk that is found on the largest’ ' 


ears of corn. Snap out the ear, and 
be careful not to twist or crack the 
husk. Gather the corn silk, and lay it 
out straight in a box. Store it in a 
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cool dry place so it will not dry out 
and become too crisp, or so it will 
not mold. Now assemble a bit of 
string or crochet thread, jars of 
tempera and fine brushes, lollipop 
sticks and scissors. That is all you 
need. 


ae RusH INTO the hobby of 
making the dolls with a thought 
of earning a lot of money in a short 
time. You are as yet untrained, and 
you can’t expect to turn out good 
work until you have had a little prac- 
tice. You can tell that you are really 
geting good, when you have devel- 
oped the touch that will turn out a 
perfect doll every time. Start slowly, 
work out a method of handling your 
material the easiest way for you, work 


carefully with the tempera, and go a’ 


little slow on the prices too. When 
I first started to sell to the shops I got 
12 cents for each doll; soon I got 25 
cents and then 35 cents and ulti- 
mately I got so many orders at my 
own home that I did not take any of 
my dolls to shops. The little dolls 
that originally sold for 12 cents have 
been bringing better prices gradually 
until now I get $1 for the large corn- 
husk Madonna, and $1.25 for the 
smaller pair of mother and daughter. 
Lots of people are surprised that I sell 
for such a ovr price, but I find that 
by keeping the price reasonable and 
the work good I sell many of these 
dolls, and more people have the 
pleasure of owning a cornhusk doll. 

When people look at my shelves 
of dolls they order this one and that 
one, and always end up with at least 
one of the cornhusk dolls on their 


order. Don’t be afraid to give away: 


some of your work. Many of my little 
creatures find their way into homes 
for birthday or other anniversary 
gifts and have always brought me re- 
turns. After you have good luck with 
the cornhusk work you may display 
some of the dolls in local stores, sell 
or display in gift shops and advertise 
in magazines and newspapers. 


I BELIEVE THAT cornhusk and corn- 
silk dolls will offer variety and en- 
tertainment to all ages, both to the 
maker and to the collector who adds 
the doll to his shelves. These dolls 
sell easily. Collectors and gift hunters 
like them because they are sweet, 
unusual and inexpensive. So don’t 
tush in with high prices and medi- 
ocre work; wait a bit, and as the dolls 








. .. DOWN IN THE CORNFIELD 


Mrs. Otto Koberle's cornhusk doll is compared with its place of origin by Beverly 
Rotroff. Except for paint and string, Mrs. Koberle constructs her dolls entirely from 


corn husks. 


get better and your fingers turn them 
out more easily you can add a little 
to your prices. You will soon find 
that you have a pleasant business. 


You can have much fun making 
dolls and make many new friends that 
way too. After the departure of each 
visitor who comes to see my dolls I 
am aglow with all the nice things 
that have been said, and fired with 
ambition to do more and better work. 
Some of the people you never see 
again, but some become good friends 
and return many times with new 
people. And they all love dolls. 

Of course doll making is exacting 
work too, but many amusing things 
happen. I remember the day when 
two art teachers came to make corn- 
husk dolls. I gathered the materials 
and tried to explain each step. This 
didn’t work too well, so I took up 
the husks and made a doll as I ex- 
plained each part to them. It made 
me remember how clumsy I had been 
at first too, to see them hanging on 
to a little doll with both hands, and 
looking at the string on the table— 
wondering how they could let go of 
anything long enough to pick up that 
string and adjust it. There was much 
laughter with the work. Finally the 
dolls were done except for the 





trimming and tempera. One of the 
ladies refused to cut off the skirt or 
cape because it was such a pret 
piece of husk and she wanted it all 
to show. Consequently her doll was 
too tall, and the cape became wings. 
I wouldn’t advise you to do this be- 
cause most people would rather have 
a well proportioned doll than a pretty 
bit of husk. 


I had rather a serious moment 
when I was to show our county 
teachers how to make these little 
husk dolls so they in turn could 
show their school children. I had 
given interviews all morning, but 
after lunch they all came and asked 
to be shown how to make the dolls. 
At first my fingers were all thumbs, 
and then I just told myself that I was 
only doing what I had done many 
times before, and so the whole thing 
went on smoothly, and the little doll 
was finished. The hardest part is the 
face, and this is when they all moved 
in closer to see just how it was done. 
It was fun to see how each addition, 
such as lashes and brows made ‘the 
little face alive. Later one of the 
nuns who had been in the audience 
asked if she might have the little 
doll. I was happy that she should 
want it. 
























rie DIRECTIONS are for a corn- 
husk doll approximately 9 inches 
high. The measurements given repre- 
sent minimum lengths for a doll of 
that height, before trimming. 

For the skirt select two perfect 
pieces of husk 8 inches wide at the 
bottom and 11 inches long at the 
deepest point; for the apron one finer 
piece of husk 5% inches wide at the 
bottom and 10 inches long; one 9 
inch piece for the arms; coarser long 
broken pieces for the head; one long, 
4 ook wide husk for the head 
piece; one 8 by 5 inch piece for the 
head-scarf; six small, soft strips for 
the shoulders, and a long full strand 
of corn silk for the hair. 

Other equipment needed is blue, 
red, green, and black tempera or 
show card colors, a fine brush, some 
string, and a lollipop stick. 

Dip the pieces of husk into luke- 
warm or cool water, remove them 
quickly, and shake until nearly dry. 
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How to Make Cornhusk Dolls 


Do not dry entirely, but do not leave 
any drops of water on the husk for 
these will leave spots. 

For the head, tear strips of coarse 
husk into 1l-inch widths. Roll enough 
strips (Fig. 1) tightly to form a 1% 
inch roll. With the smoothest section 
of the head piece facing the outside 
(Fig. 2) wrap it around the roll. 
Twist the top section a bit, close to 
the head roll and fold it down the 
back CFig. 3). Tie both sections to- 
gether at the lower end of the roll. 
This will make a firm smooth head, 
and the squareness at the top will 
hold the hair. 

Roll or gather loosely the piece of 
damp husk for the arms (Fig. 4). 
Tie both ends tightly with string, 
and clip each end about % inch 
from the tie to. form a hand. Insert 
this roll in between the two sections 
under the head (Fig. 5) and tie those 
sections below the arm roll. 

Place one of the shoulder pieces 
(Fig. 6) over one arm and hold it 
front and back; place another sec- 
tion over the other shoulder, build- 
ing each shoulder with about three 
pieces. Tie these portions to form 
the waist. Do not clip off any of the 
ends; these build up the sod. 

Clip off the broad ends of the 
skirt pieces that curl. Fold the nar- 
row end of one (Fig: 7) over a piece 
of string, making a skirt 6% inches 
long, and attach to waist at the back 
of the doll with the narrow end in- 
side. This section will cover any slit 
which the other piece may leave in 
the back. Use the smoothest piece 
for the skirt front (Fig. 8) and at- 
tach it the same as the back skirt 
section. 

Fold the apron piece in the center 
(Fig. 9) and scallop the end with a 
pair of scissors. Adjust it to the doll 
as you did the skirt sections. Clip 
the skirt to make the doll the proper 
height and proportions. Bend the 
arms into the position desired and 
pin them with a straight pin. 

Select a long, full strand of corn 
silk and twist it a little, hold it over 
the front of the doll’s face (Fig. 10) 
and at the same time adjust the head 
scarf piece of husk over the hair and 
around the head. Hold the front 
sides with one hand, and with the 
other arrange the scarf’s folds in 
back and fasten string around the 
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scarf at the neck. Tighten the string 
to pull in the scarf —this will hold 
the hair on too. As the string is 
tightened, the head will take its posi- 
tion. Let it do as it likes, it makes 
the character of the doll. With scis- 
sors, Clip the ends of the head scarf 
until they form a little cape that 
flares over the shoulders. 


We are ready for the tempera now. 
When you make the face, keep it 
very simple. First paint the mouth, a 
tiny triangle of red tempera. At the 
same time make the red flowers on 
the doll’s apron — roses, or any other 
kind of flower, spaced in the scallops 
of the apron, and perhaps along the 
border of the skirt. By then the mouth 
will have dried and you can work in 
the eyes—blue is best — just small 
ovals, unless the doll is large enough 
to allow more detail. With the black 
tempera, add brows and lashes, but 
keep them small. Use diluted red for 
the cheeks. Fill in your apron and 
dress design with leaves and vines of 
green tempera. Keep a damp cloth 
handy, and if the face or design does 
not look right, you can remove it at 
once and begin again. 


Now your doll is completed. Set 
it up before you. If the skirt curls, 
stuff it with tissue so that it will dry 
smoothly and allow the doll to stand 
solidly. Look closely at the doll for 
proportion, posture, features. Have 
you selected. good husks? All these 
things are important. 


Dolls are more attractive if they 
are not just standing. To give your's 
an umbrella (Fig. 11) scallop a piece 
of husk, roll and tie it to a lollipo 
stick, let it flare at the tip, trim wit 


tempera and tie to one hand. 


Or do you want to place a little 
husk baby (Fig. 12) in the mother’s 
arm? Make a tiny head as you did 
for the mother, wrap a piece of soft 
damp husk around the head and 
down to act as a shawl, and trim to 
about 4 inches. Put the baby in the 
mother’s arms and fold the arms, 
then pin. Just the head of the pin 
will show; the rest of the pin goes 
into the bodies. 


Perhaps you would rather have her 
carry.a basket (Fig. 14). Tear husks 
into narrow little strips and braid 
them. Roll this braid into a basket 
shape and sew the braid together as 
you shape the basket. 


Fasten the hands of a mother and 
daughter. The little girls have corn 
silk braids, and may carry smaller 
brooms, umbrellas, or tiny cornhusk 
dolls. To make a broom, cut a strip 
of husk into fine ribbons and tie 
around a lollipop stick. The sticks 
of umbrellas and brooms may be 
colored with tempera too. If the 
doll is a shy type just fold her hands 
and tie them at the wrists. 


To make a cornhusk man (Fig 


13), proceed as for the women, then 
slit the skirts, divide and use the two 
sections for trouser legs. Bind the 
middle sections to shape them, turn 
up the end for the feet and allow 
to dry that way. Give the men canes 
to help them stand, or lean them 
against a bit of wall or fence — you 
will think of lots of things to do. 
Your success will depend on your 
ability to keep things in proportion, 
your cleverness with your fingers, 
and your imagination. 
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Fluorescent, iridescent and 
translucent, the abalone shell is a 


perfect material for a California 
jewelry maker. 
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HEN Marvin Piympton paid 

his initial visit to Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1936 one of the first things 
he did was to take a walk along the 
beach. As beach walkers will often 
do, Plympton picked up some shells 
that attracted his attention because 
of their striking beauty. But let him 
tell the story himself: 

“The shells which had attracted my 
attention were abalone shells,” he 
relates. “I began investigating to see 
what was being done with them. | 
discovered that some of them were 
being used for souvenirs, some for 
decorating yards and gardens; but 
most of them were being thrown 
away after the removal of the abalone 
meat, which is pounded into steaks 
and is regarded by epicures as a great 
delicacy. Well, here was America’s 
most colorful jewelry material being 
wasted. I was interested, since I had 
occasionally tried my hand at amateur 
shell craft.” 

The more Plympton looked at the 
abalone shells the more. fascinated 
he was by their possibilities, and he 
began experimenting with them. The ~ 


. » « MECHANICAL AIDS 


When Marvin Plympton decided to 
turn his hobby into a business he 
rigged up this machinery to expedite 
his output of abalone jewelry at Santa 
Cruz, California. 
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Jack Brandon 





results achieved were astounding, and 
today Plympton, now a resident of 
Santa Cruz, California, has more 
orders for his abalone shell jewelry 
than he can fill. Plympton recently 
told me that he will always continue 
to give the work of choosing and 
cutting the abalone shells his per- 
sonal attention, even if he has to 
refuse orders. In this connection, Miss 
Marian Adams, owner of the Corner 
Cupboard, Carntel-by-the-Sea, Cali- 
fornia, tells me that it is refreshing 
to meet someone like Plympton, who 
is the real artist, in love with his work 
and completely sincere about it. Miss 
Adams states that her customers, reg- 
ular and transient, are entranced by 
the beauty of Plympton’s colorful 
pieces, which take on added hues 
under artificial light, thus making 
abalone shell costume jewelry highly 
desirable for evening and dress wear. 


I HAD HEARD that Plympton’s aba- 
lone shell jewelry was on display 
at the San Francisco gift show, and 
I asked him how the visitors to the 
show liked his work. Plympton re- 
plied: “I am too busy making my 
various originally designed pieces, and 
then showing them to persons who 
appreciate them, like Miss Adams, to 
wonder what’s happening at the gift 
show.” 

This conviction and enthusiasm, 








. . - A SHELL TURNS INTO A DUCK 


With .a small file Marvin Plympton rounds the edges of a tiny mallard duck, one of 
the most popular of the pieces of costume jewelry he fashions from abalone shell. 
A supply of rough shells is visible in the background while on the workbench are 


some of the completed pieces of jewelry. 


that of the true hobbyist, is partly 
the secret of Plympton’s success. He 
avoids all fanfare and remains the 
artist, making of his chosen craft a 
fine art. 


Plympton explains that the abalone 
shell has three qualities, found in 
very few things on this earth. These 
are: (1) Fluorescence, a quality ex- 
isting in certain transparent bodies 
causing them to show colors they ap- 
parently don’t even possess; also the 
property, possessed by certain sub- 
stances, of becoming luminous under 
different forms of radiant energy. (2) 
Iridescence, having all the colors of 
the rainbow and changing color with 
position. (3) Translucence, the prop- 
erty of transmitting light but being 
only semi-transparent. 


“So I decided to try my hand at 
making something that would bring 
out the qualities of this remarkable 
shell,” relates Plympton. “At first it 
was a hobby, something for my own 
pleasure, without any thought of a 
business. I made small things, doing 
all the work by hand and collecting 
my own carefully chosen shells. It 
wasn’t until six years later that I 


tried machines on some rough work. 


“I was employed at the Naval Air 
Station, Miami, Florida, working as 
an instructor in vocational training at: 
the time I decided to make a few: 
pieces of jewelry from a shell I had 
carried around the country with me 
since my first trip to California. The 
first piece I completed was a pea- 
cock, which I sent to my mother in 
Washington, D..C. She wrote me 
that many people were asking about 
the peacock and wanted to buy one 


_like it. My mother suggested that I 


start a spare time business at least. 
However, the shells were too far 
away from Florida, and at that time 
I was kept pretty busy on my air- 
craft work. Therefore, it wasn’t until 
I returned to California, in October 
a that I made any jewelry for 
sale. 


“At first I made only a few pieces, 
during my spare time, and these I 
sold to people who were interested. 
About six months later so many orders 
were coming in that I decided to 
quit my job and spend all my time 
making abalone shell sdien I 

(continued or page 63) 
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Make Your Own Christmas 
Cards 


(Continued from Page 16) 

on tissue paper, cut the little pony 
from bright red felt. Place him in the 
center of a piece of green cardboard 
and glue or paste him in place. His 
harness is made of small lengths of 
green rickrack and his eye is a small 
black gummed dot. Make the tail, 
mane and flower pot of yellow, 
tightly-twisted crepe paper as shown 
in Fig. 3. The tree coming out 
of the flower pot is evergreen. Glue 
or paste it in place. The Merry 
Christmas lettering is handwritten 
with red pencil crayon. 

No greeting card collection is com- 
plete without one card devoted to 
Santa himself. Trace Santa (Figs. 
1-2) on tissue paper and cut it from 
white crepe paper, which has been 
first pasted to letter stock. His mit- 
tens, cap and little round mouth are 
of red felt. Paste or glue them on the 
card. Paint in the eyes or use dark 


gummed dots. Use rouge for his” 


cheeks and nose. Put a sprig of green 
in his hand and glue it in place so 
that he may carry your Christmas 
greetings wherever he goes. 


The employment of stencils can 
also produce attractive and colorful 
holiday cards. Only a minimum 
amount of practice is required to 
make first-class greeting cards. 


Stencil Your Christmas 
Greetings 


Dot Benjamin 


Artrractive and colorful holiday 
cards may be done at home with only 
the simplest equipment and with little 
practice, by the use of stencils. 

Drawing the design and planning 
the colors for each part of the pattern 
is the first step. If drawing a picture 
or pattern stumps you, try following 
the, design of a commercial card of 
suitable subject, slightly altering the 
details; or try combining several such 
designs to create one of your own. 

Plan your colors in solid areas or 
heavy lines, since the stencil prints 
strong, clear-cut lines better than tiny 
lines and dots which may hardly 
show on the finished card. Two or 
three colors should be enough for 
the beginner, since a separate stencil 


. « « DISTINCTIVE TOUCH 
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Bright bits of felt supply a novel touch to Yuletide greeting cards made at home, Old 
hats are a good source of supply. Sharp scissors are a requisite. 


must be cut and printed for each 
color represented. Even a one-color 
design printed on colored paper can 
produce an interesting effect. 

The design is first traced onto 
heavy waxed paper or special stencil 
paper and is then cut out carefully 





with a razor blade. One stencil must 
be cut for each color. Holding the 


several stencils up to the light to- 
gether will help you to make the lines 





meet as they should in the finished 
product and to avoid color overlap- 
ping. 

In applying the stenciled design 
to the paper one must make sure that 
the ‘paint is not too runny—a condi- 
tion which would cause the paint — 

(continued on page 51 
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ACROSS 


- Te elude 
Border 
. Droop 
. Ascended 
. Brazilian macaw 
. Fear and wonderment 
. Sends forth 
. Pertaining to the side 
. Prefix meaning nerve 
. Implied but not expressed verbally 
- Evening party 
. Generates 
. Prefix meaning universal 
. Walked briskly 
. Land measures 
. Air (comb. form) 
. Descent or lineage 
- Dominion ia 
. Front of an army or fleet 
. Increase 
- Commands 
. Merchandise 
. Rustic lover 
- Antagonistic 
+ Heroic tales 
. To set free 
- Born 
° Opponent 
. Compass point 





Answers on page 64 


rd Puzzle ; 


DOWN 


- Before 
. Energy 
- Obstinately stupid 
. Restrain 
- Follows as a consequence 
. Ring of light 
- Period 
. Closely tangled together 
. Mockery 
. Be ready for 
- Spenserian lunotics 
- Vehement 
- To bind again 
- Mineral spring 
Implement for rowing 
. Obtain a loan 
. Brazilian money 
. Dries 
- Exacts punishment for wrongdoing 
- Vehicle 
. Abstract being 
- Meditating 
Rubber 
. Cognizant 
. Hut 
. Unrefined 
Feminine name 
Appear 
English letter 
Friend (Fr.) 
. Greek prefix meaning “with” 


_ Ey Ze, 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWS 


IRST PRIZE of $7.50 in the Novem- 
ber crossword puzzle contest has 
been awarded to William Alessio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whose puzzle ap- 
rs on this page. Entries for the 
Deseahee contest are now being 
received, and non-prize winning 
puzzles entered in previous contests 
will be considered foe the December 
award. Remember each entry must 
include the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
the solved diagram and the key of 


definitions, as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. If you want 
your puzzle returned, include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, 
it is because the judges are still con- 
sidering it for a prize. 


i id 
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INFORMATION FOR TINY 
BOAT BUILDERS 


Toy Boats tro Maxe At Home, 
by Joseph Leeming; illustrated by 
Jessie Robinson (86 pages;-D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., New York). 


Reviewed by Morgan Dennis 


HERE SEEMS LITTLE DouBT that 

this book has achieved its ob- 
jective which, as stated in the author’s 
words, “is to put before its readers 
the largest and most varied assort- 
ment of easy-to-make toy boats that 
has ever been gathered together in a 
single book.” 

Joseph Leeming also remarks in 
his foreword that “there has been so 
much emphasis in recent years on the 
making of ship models, that little 
has been written about the fun to be 
had in making real, honest-to-good- 
ness toy boats that are meant, not 
for the mantelpiece or bookcase, but 
for sailing on sparkling blue water 
out,in the open air of the country- 
side or, if need be, a city park. When 
winter comes, most of these boats 
can be sailed in the bathtub, to let 
you remember the bright days of 
summer at the seashore or in the 
mountains, or wherever you may have 
been beside the water.” 

Many of the boats described by 


Leeming can be made in a few min- 


utes; few of them require as much 
as an hour for construction. Few 
elaborate tools are required, with such 
common implements as_ scissors, 
knives and saws being sufficient in 
most cases. 

The influence of the war makes 








itself felt in Leeming’s book for not 
only does he give instructions for the 
aakind of such long-time favorites 
as battleships, ferry boats, Chinese 
junks and tankers but he also pre- 
sents plans for such up to the minute 
craft as PT boats and LCT’s, as well 
as aircraft carriers. 

A wide variety of devices, many 
of them ingenious, provide the motive 
power for the boats described. Con- 
sider, for instance, a tiny paper boat 
to the stern of which is fastened a 
small piece of camphor. When the 
boat is placed in the water it will 
start moving, propelled by the action 
set up between camphor and water. 
Another paper boat will easily sail 
the length of a. bathtub propelled 
only by two drops of salad oil, asserts 
Leeming. A slit is cut near the stern. 
When the oil is placed in a small 
hole at the inner end of the slit 
the oil will start to spread, and as it 
can only spread by passing out 
through the slit, it. will float out 
through the stern, with sufficient 
force to push the boat through the 
water. An eggshell serves as the boiler 
on another little craft. When the 
water in the shell is heated by canned 
heat or cotton soaked in alcohol, 


steam is produced, emerges in a jet 


from a pinhole in the egg and as a 
result of the reaction of this jet of 
vapor on the air the boat will begin 
to sail away and will keep moving 
until the steam is exhausted. Rubber 
bands, springs, window shade rollers 
and small electric motors and, of 
course, the old familiar sails, are 
among other devices used to power 
the various boats, which are made of 
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many materials, including paper, nut 
shells, wooden blocks, cork, pea pods 
and bottles. 

Adding considerably to the clarity 
and usefulness of Toy Boats to Make 
At Home are the 61 simple drawings 
by Jessie Robinson. Even the most 
complete novice, whether he be 
young or old, should have no diffi- 
oe making most of the boats de- 
scribed in this book. And although it 
is written primarily for the young, 
it’s a fairly safe assumption that if 
father happens to pick it up, Junior 
will have some competition for the 
boat-making tools and materials 
around the house, for toy boats, like 
toy trains seem to exert a fascination 
on all generations. 


A GUIDE FOR _., 
GROUP HOBBYISTS 


LersurE Time Epucation, by 
Anna ‘May Jones; illustrated (235 
pages; Harper & Brothers, New 
York). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


A THIS BOOK is directed 
primarily to educators it should 
be of some interest to hobbyists in 
general because of the great stress it 
puts on hobbies as a means of con- 
structively occupying. leisure time. 
Also if ong as a Lobbyist, are active 


in a hobby club or would like to or- 


ganize one in your community, or if | 


you engage in youth activities such 
as the Boy Scouts, community center 


and playground projects and the like, 
you will find valuable guidance ia 
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Leisure Time Education and can ben- 
efit from the author's wide experi- 
ence as educational and _ vocational 
counselor in the New York public 
schools, 

If you are seeking new hobbies you 
may well find them here, for in con- 
nection with one chapter four pages 


of different hobbies are listed. Many 


books on various hobbies are also . 


listed. 

This book is sprinkled with quota- 
tions which tend to show the impor- 
tant place hobbies may occupy in the 


life of a people. For instance, Eduard 


C. Lindeman asserts: “To enjoy leis- 
ure is to enjoy freedom. . . . We can 
no more afford to follow loose think- 
ing in the sphere of leisure than in 
the sphere of economics.” John H. 
Findley is quoted as follows: “It 
would be a far more difficult task of 
civilization to teach men to use leis- 
ure rightly than to instruct them to 
labor efficiently.” And an unidenti- 
fied spokesman is quoted as having 
said: “Tell me the way in which 
a people uses its leisure and I will 
tell you the quality of its civilization.” 

While Leisure Time Education is 
not strongly recommended to the 
many hobby individualists, it would 
seem to have real value for any per- 
sons engaged in organized hobby ac- 
tivity. 


INSIDE YOUR WATCH CASE 


A Practicat Course In Horotecy, 

by Harold C. Kelly; illustrated (192 
pages; The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill.). 
_ Mopern Watcu anv Crock Re- 
PAIRING, by P. Buford Harris; illus- 
trated (250 pages; Nelson-Hall Co., 
Chicago). 


Reviewed by Turner R. Millard 


M: PEOPLE TODAY know a little - 


something about how a motor 
car runs. Many, in fact, when any- 
thing goes wrong, can get out of the 
car, lift up the engine hood and diag- 
nose the trouble and, if it is compar- 
atively minor, make the necessary ad- 
justments which will enable the car 
to reach the nearest garage. Few per- 
sons, however, know very much about 
what makes their watch run, and 
when a timepiece stops or runs fast 
or slow they look at it helplessly and 
tush it to the watchmaker. This point 
is made not to advocate that we all 
start trying to fix our own watches 
but merely to illustrate how great a 


colors do not overlap. 


mystery to most of us is the watch, 
one of the most frequently used de- 
vices in our lives. 

Few persons make a hobby of re- 
pairing watches although the number 
of persons who fix watches as a spare 
time occupation is growing. But like 
the weather, time is in a sense every- 


body’s hobby and for that reason the: 


study of watches and how they run 
can become a fascinating hobby. A 
Practical Course in Horology and 
Modern Watch and Clock Renae 
ing either singly or together consti- 
tute not only an excellent. introduc- 
tion to that hobby but a quite ex- 
tensive treatment of it. Mr. Kelly’s 
book deals with both the theory and 
practice of horology (the science of 
measuring time and the art of con- 
structing timepieces) while Mr. Har- 
tis’s book is more in the nature of a 
self-instruction course, which goes 
into great detail about the technique 
of watch repairing. 

Even if you don’t care to take up 
watch repairing, a reading of one or 
both of these books will tell you what 


makes a watch tick. 


¢. 


Make Your Own Christmas 
_ Cards 


(continued from page 48) 


to smear under the stencil—nor too 
thick, which would prevent smooth 
application. Use special stencil or oil 





paint thinned to about the consistency 
of cream, and apply with a stiff brush, 
using an up-and-down stroke or light 
tapping movement. Very little paint 
on the brush will cover the area of 
the stencil, 

Let each color dry thoroughly be- 
fore. ve the _ — take 
especial care in applying each suc- 
ceeding stencil to nap that the 












A Sour Hobby With 
a Sweet Result 
Eula Mae Kelly 


LITTLE WALLED FRENCH 
garden and the friend- 
ship of an excellent French 
cook, Madame Dufreseieux, a 
resident of Limoges, contrib- 
uted to the development of a 


‘ profitable home hobby for Miss 


Ellen Batchelor, Manhattan, ’ 
Kansas. When Miss Batchelor 
was serving as a dietician in an 
army hospital in France during 
World War I, she became ac- 
quainted with Madame Dufre- 
seieux, and tasted the delights 
of her table—particularly the 
rare vinegars she made from 
grapes and herbs growing in 
that little back garden. 

Miss Batchelor contrived to 

et her French friend to tell 
a the secrets of the vinegar 
blend that made fruit and veg- 
etable salads taste so delectable. 
That wine vinegar had a deli- 
cate, anise-like flavor that was 
unforgettable. 

Back in America after the 
war, Miss Batchelor tried the 
vinegars on her friends with 
great success. But it was not 
until World War II that she 
decided to offer her homemade 
vinegars for sale. Vinegar of 
any kind was difficult to get 
during the war. 

Army officers’ wives stationed 
at aieilay Fort Riley and Camp 
Funston became her best cus- 
tomers. Before long she was: 
receiving orders daily. Her herb 
garden also yielded material for 
dill and garlic vinegar but her 
terragon was most in demand 
because it was impossible to ob- 
tain except in the most exclu- 
sive food stores. Some of the 
more discerning customers 
learned about the Dufreseieux 
blend and admitted that it “put 
even the terragon in the shade.” 

Miss Batchelor puts up vine- 
gars in half pints, pints, quarts, 
and gallons. Although the most 
she has ever sold in a day was 
a gallon, she has realized a nice 
profit from her sales and loves 
making the een She starts 
making up the vinegar in the 
al for sale the following spring 
an , : 
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The founder of a fast growing 
post card hobby club turns it over 
to two young disabled war veterans 
as a full time business enterprise. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Their Success Is in the Cards 


A HOBBY WHICH GREw too large for 
its founder has been reconverted 
into a business for two disabled vet- 
erans, with prospects bright that still 
more will share in its profits. 

Unlike many involved reconver- 
sion projects that followed the end 
of the war, this hobby switch has 
been accomplished with facility, and 
as a profitable business, the hobby 
is progressing as weet? as its enthus- 
iastic founder dared hope. 

For 12 years the Post Card Col- 
lectors Club of America was the 
sole hobby interest of Albert H. 
Wood, manager of the commercial 
department of the Kansas City Public 
Service company. Wood and his wife, 
Vinita, devoted nearly all of their 
spare time to the development of the 
post card collectors’ clearing house. 

Their efforts were amply rewarded. 
The club grew by leaps and bounds 
and early this summer, Wood finally 
had to admit that it had grown into 
a giant too large for only part-time 
attention. 

Concerning the club and his job, 
Wood relates: 

“One or the other had to go. Of 
course my first allegiance was to my 
job, not my hobby; so I began looking 
for someone who would be willing 
to take the post card business off my 
hands.” 


FTER SEVERAL LONG discussions, 
Wood and his wife decided that 


the business would be adaptable to a 
disabled veteran who could not walk 
but who could do desk work and the 
type of tasks called for by the collec- 
tors. Theimore they thought about 
the idea the better they liked it, and 
last June Wood began the search for 
a veteran who would benefit from the 
club. 

As Wood, with the help of Kansas 
City veterans’ organizations, looked 
for the veteran for the job, he told 
many times the story of the un- 
heralded beginning of the Post Card 
Collectors Club of America. 

It all started 12 years ago when 
Wood, received 16 letters from post 
card collectors, sent to his office in the 
Public Service company’s building. 

The letters were addresséd to “Pub- 
lic Service, Kansas City, Mo.” Appar- 
ently the writers believed “Public 
Service” was some sort of a municipal 
or civic agency to supply free any- 
thing boosting Kansas City. 

As a friendly gesture Wood went 
to the nearest dime store, bought 16 
collections of Kansas City post cards 
and mailed them to his correspond- 
ents. Then—now he can’t remember 
why—he sent each collector the name 
and address-of the other 15, and be- 
lieved he was finished with the mat- 
ter. Not at all. The post card fans 
responded by organizing a club and 
electing Wood head of it, making him 
sort of a national clearing house for 
the exchange and supply of picture 


Paul Brownlee 
Photographs by David Cauthen 


post cards. 

The farther Al Wood. went with 
the club, the more involved the 
hobby became. He and his wife 
worked evenings, holidays and Sun- 
days answering correspondence. They 
became interested in friends whom 
they have never seen. Persons iso- 
lated by illness wrote how member- 
ship in the club had brought them 
in touch with the great world again. 


A’ ABOUT THE same time Wood 
was reconciling himself to the 
fact he must either give up his hobby 
or neglect his work, a young veteran 
of World War II, C. R. (Ray) 
Mitchell, whose spine had been shat- 
tered by a fragment from a land mine 
in Italy, and who would never walk 
again, rolled in his wheel chair out 
of the Wadsworth, Kansas veterans’ 
hospital and went home to Kansas 
City. 

There was to be a connection be- 
tween these two, Wood, the affable 
manager, and Mitchell, the animated 
disabled’ veteran—but at the time 
neither knew it. 

The first, weeks of Wood's search 
for his successor were disappointing. 
No disabled veteran could be found 
who was interested enough to assume 


responsibility for the club. No one | 


seemed property enthused about the 
prospects of directing the expansion 


of the organization. 














x THE WEEKS dragged on, Wood’s 
idea began to sour and it was a 
discouraged Wood, indeed, who one 
day telephoned his wife to report that 
the hunt for the disabled veteran still 
had borne no fruit. 

Wood was discussing the situation 
with his wife when Bernard J. Glynn, 
superintendent of overhead lines for 
the Public Service company, stopped 
in Wood's office to discuss company 
business. 

“Looks like we'll never find a dis- 
abled veteran,” Wood said, and bid- 
ding his wife goodbye, lowered the 
telephone into its cradle. 

“Pardon me,” Glynn said, “but I 
couldn’t help overhearing. What's 
that about a disabled veteran?” 

Wood explained. 

“I know the man you want,” Glynn 
asserted. 

Glynn explained to the startled 
but intensely interested Wood that 
J. N. Markwell, an employee of the 
overhead lines division, had a step- 
son, Ray Mitchell, paralyzed from the 
waist down and interested in journal- 
ism and public relations. It seemed to 
Glynn that this post card clearing 
house business would appeal to 
"Oa hance did Glynn kn 

n chance did G ow 
about ‘Mitchell. Markwell had been 
building special cement ramps from 
Mitchell’s room in the rear of the 
family’s comfortable 2-story home so 
that Mitchell could travel in his 
wheel chair from his first _ floor 
quarters to the sidewalk and into a 
waiting motor car, or down the street 
to the drug store or wherever he hap- 
pened to le going. Glynn had dis- 
cussed the cement supply problem for 
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the ramps with Markwell and when 
he overheard Wood’s remark about 
a disabled veteran, Mitchell’s name 
sprang into Glynn’s mind. Arrange- 
ments were made for So and 


Wood to call upon Mitchel 

A FEw Days before Wood and 
Glynn visited him, Mitchell had 

sent an inquiry to the University of 

Kansas City concerning correspond- 

ence courses in journalism offered 

by the school. 

Mitchell is reconciled to the fact 
‘that he will spend the rest of his life 
in a wheel chair, and his inquiry to 
the Kansas City school was his first 
post-war step toward realization of an 
early ambition to become a journalist. 

So when Wood mentioned that 
qualifications for the head of the post 
card business not only would be hon- 
esty and interest but enough writing 
ability to edit a small monthly maga- 
zine, Mitchell’s eyes sparkled, and 
Wood was convinced his hobby that 
had become a business would re- 
ceive proper attention from Mitchell. 

The young veteran inquired about 
the background of the hobby and 
Wood told him the story of the 16 
letters and the ensuing shuffle as 
collectors throughout the country del- 
uged Wood with letters. 

-As the correspondence multiplied, 
Wood explained, he became inter- 
ested in collecting post cards himself. 
He found there were many possibili- 
ties in it. Some collectors searched for 
lighthouses. Others specialized in ani- 
mal pictures; some in pictures of the 
homes of all the Presidents of the 
United States. 

Fire engines, battlefields of the 
Civil War, covered bridges, comic 
figures, airplanes, pictures of for- 
eign places, and our own national 
parks all are subjects of interest for 
the post card fans. 


OOD EXPLAINED to the interested 
Mitchell that most collectors be- 
gin by assembling pictures of the 48 
state capitols. The variety of special- 
ties is almost endless. _ 
we ae intends z a 
’s first’ specialty of collecting 
all the post cards he could of the 
floats in the old Kansas City Priests 
of Pallas parades, and of Wood's lat- 
ter collections of the digging of the 
Panama Canal from 1910 to 1914, 
Companies in Germany in 1908 
and 1909 made cards for sale in 
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. . . FUTURE HOME 


The elaborate plans for the fast growing Post Card Collectors Club of America 
include a building to house the national headquarters. Robert H. Miller, left, vice- 
president of the club, and C. R. Mitchell, president, smile their approval of the 
architect's drawing which Mitchell holds. 


Kansas City and its neighboring 
towns. They are highly fanciful, and 
Wood has a good collection of these 
beauties. 


HE POST CARD club now receives 

50 to 100 letters a week. Nearly 
all of these must be answered. At 
present all ‘the club sells is a life 
membership at $1, which includes 
a collection of 24 assorted United 
States views to each.member, a mem- 
bership card and a subscription to the 
club paper, the Post Card Gazette, 
publishéd monthly at $1 a year and 
containing news of interest to post 
card collectors. 

“T’d like to see a copy of that. maga- 
zine,” Mitchell said when Wood 
reached that point in his description 
of the club’s activities. Wood pro- 
duced a copy and Mitchell pored 


over it. 


“These additions to the club roster 
ou print on page 3 are swell,” 
itchell said. “And publishing the 
names is a good idea, but don’t you 
think we ‘ought to publish a cata- 
logued directory of the club member- 
ship each year so members could con- 
tact one another without thumbing 
through a stack of back issues of the 
Gazette?” 


“Good idea,” Wood agreed, “but 
itll take a lot of work.” 

“That's the idea,” Mitchell replied. 
“You see if we find enough work, we 
can hire a lot of other veterans who 
are handicapped like me. In fact, I 
know one who lives near here. I'll 
have him come over if you'd like to 
meet him.” 


“By all means,” Wood said. 


Mitchell telephoned Robert’ H. 
Miller, who has been paralyzed and 
confined to a wheel chair since a 
German sniper’s bullet sliced through 
his back as he stormed a Normandy 
beachhead on D-day. Miller agreed 
with Mitchell that here was a busi- 
ness made,to order for veterans who 
would never walk again. | 

“Why I know 300 fellows like my- 
self who are being released from 
O’Reilly General hospital at Spring- 
field, Mo.” Miller said. “Some of 


them, I know, would be interested 


in making a livelihood in this busi- 
ness.” 

- “Now we're talking,” Wood said, 
“And fellows, if you push this thing 
right you can ‘kick it into a $10,000 
a year business.” 


Wood removed the cover from 4 


box ‘filled with letters from club 


members. 


. 
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“Read these letters,” he said. “They 
want files for their cards, pins, new 
memberships. There’s no limit to 
what you can do with this club.” 

The two young men wheeled their 
chairs to a iable and examined the 
stack of letters Wood emptied from 
the box. There were bills of currency, 
checks and money orders clipped to 
letters from members renewing sub- 
scriptions to the magazine. 

Some of the letters contained bits 
of historical data that members had 
compiled concerning the post card. 


Mo PROMPTLY began plan- 
ning a booklet of the post card’s 
history. Available research now shows 
that the first post cards were made in 
Austria in 1869, and the first picture 
post cards in Oldenburg, Germany, 
in 1875. In 1888, Adam P. Leighton, 
in Portland, Maine, published the 
first American picture post cards. 
They were views of Portland. 

In 1890 the Maine concern 
brought out a series of cards of Nia- 
gara Falls but these proved a drug 
on the market. There were only 
1,000 of them, and of course they 
are rare prizes today for collectors, 
Wood told Mitchell and Miller. 
Later, however, Niagara Falls cards 
sold fast. 

Mitchell is planning for Chicago 
collectors a review of the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition of 1893— 
world’s fair in ordinary speech—that 
gave the picture post card business a 
boost. Thousands of visitors bought 
post cards with pictures of the world’s. 
fair buildings and scenes, and sent 
them to relatives and friends, with 
the now familiar lines, “Having won- 
derful time. Wish you were here.” 
It was easier to send an actual pic- 
ture of the scene that thrilled than 
it was to attempt to describe the 
scenes. It took less time, too, and cost 
a pittance. 


MMEDIATELY AFTER Woop’s first 

visit, Mitchell and Miller set up 
the new headquarters in Mitchell's 
room. A crew from the Public Ser- 
vice company moved the files and 
stacks of cards and club equipment 
from Wood's office. 

Membership in the club has grown 
in the 12 years since it was founded. 
to 1,400, and many of these members 

ve sent congratulatory messages to 
Mitchell, the club's new president, 
and Miller, the new vice-president. 





Civic groups in Kansas City have 
given Mitchell and Miller *a_ type- 
writer, filing cabinets, addressing ma- 
chines and other office equipment. 
On Mitchell’s recent twenty-fifth 
birthday Mayor William Kemp of 
Kansas City, along with many other 
civic leaders, joined the club. 

Since they assumed the club’s re- 
sponsibilities, the two veterans have 
begun supplying members with al- 
bums and cases for filing cards, club 
pins and a reference service. 
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Funds haven’t reached the stage, 
yet, that the two veterans, working 
daily in the 2-story white frame house - 
in northeast Kansas City, can begin 
plans for the ,construction of such a 
building. 

But there isn’t a doubt in the vet- 
erans mind that some day reason- 
ably soon, there will be such a build- 
ing with ramps instead of stairs for 
the wheel chairs, and raised floors 
behind counters to put the veterans 
face to face with customers. 


... A TIP TO HIS SUCCESSORS 


Albert H. Wood, standing, founder of the Post Card Collectors Club of America, 
explains a detail of the:club's operation, to the two disabled World War II veterans 
to whom hé turned over direction of the club. Conducting the organization's affairs 
is expected to provide a lucrative, full-time occupation for the veterans, Robert H. 
Miller, left, and C. R. Mitchell. 





AS YET, THE two men in the wheel 
chairs haven’t hired any other 
crippled veterans because they do not 
have room for additional men in 
Mitchell’s quarters that the club is 
rapidly out-growing. . 

Plans have been completed, how- 
ever, for some veterans to help with 
the work at their homes. Mitche!l and 
Miller mail them some of the club’s 
paper work. When it is finished it is 
returned to headquarters, and sent 
on to the collectors from there. 

Wood has had an architect sketch 
a proposed new building that would 
house the Post Card Collectors Club 
of America and might make Kansas 
City the post card capital of the 
world. 








Wood keeps in touch with the club 
and checks weekly on the veterans’ 
progress. His - wife helps them 
straighten out matters she formerly 
handled as secretary. 


Wood estimates that there are 
75,000 collectors of post cards in the 
United States. He thinks the club’s 
possibilities have scarcely been 
tapped. 


The enthusiasm of Mitchell and 
Miller thrills him, and their desire 
to enlarge the club’s scope to pro- 
vide employment for fellow veterans 
similarly handicapped has convinced 
Wood that the hobby so close to him 
and his wife has been given to the 
ideal directors. 
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Test Your Musical IQ 


ELOW APPEAR the titles of thirty popular songs of past and present , 
B and a list of persons with each of whom one of these songs has O Nuits COMPTON, eminent 
come to be associated. See if you can fill in the blank opposite each physicist, authority on 

' song with the letter appearing next to the name of the person associated atomic energy and cosmic rays, 
with the song. For example, the first song, It’s A Grand Old Flag, is and fh roo be bipad 
closely associated with George M. Cohan. Therefore, you should place tags ee oS ee 
: : ; ys trying out some- 
in the blank opposite the song, the letter p, which appears before thing when a boy. His curiosity 
Cohan’s name in the list of persons. Credit yourself with one point about the why'’s and where- 
for each correct selection. A score of 25 or better is exceptional and one fore’s of things, the“reasons for 
over 20 is excellent. If you score below 15 don’t take it to heart; it interesting manifestations of na- 
probably means you've been too busy to listen to the radio or attend ture, led to research becoming 
the movies or theater. Answers are on page 64. 


Compton's Curiosity 
. Josephine Collins 


his absorbing hobby, a hobby 
he was permitted to indulge 
. Al Jolson in to his heart’s content because 
. Bob Hope he was blessed with undegstand- 


Al Teane in rents. 

Mother Machree . Donald Novis ensll aw =a wes 
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NCE, WHEN I WANTED a gift 

for my son’s teacher, I 
thought of, all the handker- 
chiefs a teacher gets, and de- 
cided to make something to go 
with them. 

I cut out two small satin 
hearts and stitched them (right 
sides together), allowing a % 
inch seam and powving. 2 inch 
opening. Turning the heart 
right side out, I enclosed sachet 


Sachets 


and slip stitched the opening. 
A lace ruffle whipped around 
the edge completed the heart 
sachet. I put two of these heart 
sachets in a neat white box 
and my gift was ready. 

The teacher was so delighted 
with the sachets that she or- 
dered some for her friends and 


soon the friends were ordering, 


too. Brides wanted white ones; 

some also ordered blue and wore 

them on their wedding day. 
These sachets sell for $1 for 


a box of four tiny hearts, or two _ 
larger hearts, pillows or ovals. | 


Sometimes I trim them with a 
twist of ribbon in a bow or 
flower. Sachets are quickly 
made —and I love working in 
their sweet scent. 








June B. Jenkin 4 
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In Cleveland a 74-year-old salesman 
entertains himself nightly hammer- 
ing out objects of rare beauty in 
his basement coppersmith’s shop. 


Sticking To A Hobby Kor Korty Years 


Ov visir To Jack L. Harrington’s 
home in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
you're convinced that here is a hobby- 
ist with perhaps the most extensive 
lot of home workshop tools in exist- 
ence, to use for a a calling for 
the highest type of skill. 

Absorbed in the fascinating hobby 
of coppersmithing for the last 40 
years, genial Harrington holds open 
house constantly for visitors eager to 
see his hand-made collection of ex- 
quisite copper articles. He is con- 
vinced that his hobby has added 
much joy to his life, has made him 
live longer and in addition has pro- 
vided pleasure for his friends. Small 
token payments received by Har- 
tington for various copper objects 
made for friends have helped to 
support his hobby. 

A we en god gonr with 
eve of tool and equipment 
pied, ie This coppersmithing a 
all neatly arranged, is the nightly 
recreation spot for 74-year-old Har- 
tington. A salesman for a_ large 
Cleveland company, hobbyist Har- 
rington, whenever he has been trans- 
ferred, has always packed up his 
11,000 pounds of tools, which he 
estimates to be worth about $4,000, 
and sent them to his next destina- 
tion. Change of. residence has never 
cooled Harrington’s eagerness to 
turn out more hand-pounded copper 
objects. 


N 1906 HarrincTon was sent to 
San Francisco to represent his 
company. It was there that he was 


attracted by the sound of the pound- 
ing of a hammer against an anvil, 
issuing from a store building. Cur- 
ious, he investigated and found: Dirk 
Van Erp, a Hollander, hard at work 
hammering out various copper ob- 
jects. Fascinated by the apparently 
easy operation, Harrington returned 
to the shop week after week and soon 
was launched on a coppersmithing 
hobby, which today, after much ac- 
cumulation of tools and many strokes 
of the hammer, is even more alive 


than when Harrington first took it 
up at the age of 34. 


Among the hobbyist’s copper items, 
hammered out of 16-gauge copper, 
a size which few coppersmiths tackle, 
are listed beer mugs, ash trays, fin- 
gerbowls, finely chiseled plates, 
candlesticks, lampshades and lamps. 
A prized possession is an ebonized 
brass vase, hand drawn, hand ham- 
mered and colored black by acid in 
1908. The color of the vase has never 
faded. 


Henry F. Unger 


_ TURN OuT his exquisite objects, 
Harrington can call upon his 50 
different hammers, 40 to 50 man- 
drels, about 100 files of every shape 
and size from the finest Swiss files 
to the commonest variety, 14 differ- 
ent styles of shears, 30 to 40 dif- 
ferent buffers, 20 varieties of rivets, 
80 to 120 grinding grits and scores 
of miscellaneous tools. Arranged 
neatly in rows of 150 cigar boxes, the 
original contents of which Harring- 
ton has smoked, are screws, bolts, 
rivets, nails and other necessities of 
the coppersmithing hobby. 

Tackling a beer mug, one of his 
most popular items for gifts and sales 
to friends, Harrington will choose a 
piece of copper tubing, cut it to its 
proper depth on his saw, anneal it 
in his 15 by 20 foot homemade oven, 
dip it into sulphuric acid, followed 
by a quick water immersion and then 

hock it on a beer mug mandrel. 
ctness is the secret of Harring- 
ton’s fine work. Marked off wit 
quarter inch lines, the copper tubing 
receives the blows of the hobbyist’s 
hammer. Each quarter inch of ham- 
mering means a return to the oven 
for more annealing. Then, the tub- 
ing is again hammered until after 
eight annealings, the mug is finely 
grooved and ready for a_ handle 
which is riveted onto the side. 

Frequently, the hobbyist makes 
sets of plates for friends, which con- 
tain a center effect of sun’s rays. To 
achieve this fine effect, a blade ham- 
mer is used and the strokes evenly 
matched. As many as 5,000 strokes 
are used in the making of this: plate. 
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N” ONLY Has Harrington created 
objects from copper, but he has 
taken, for example, a straw basket, 
surrounded it with copper pieces, 
finely hammered and topped it off 
with a lamp shade, likewise chiseled 
out of copper. 

Harrington’s genius with copper 
is understood more clearly when one 
realizes that he works with the hard- 
est 16 to 18-gauge copper, of which 
he had purchased large amounts be- 
fore the recent war. 

Harrington admits that there are 
many objects beaten out of copper, 
but they are usually made of 26- 
gauge copper. It is the 16 to 18-gauge 
copper which truly tests a real artist. 

When reference is made to some 
of the most difficult objects banged 
out of the copper tubing and from 
other copper, Harrington recalls his 
tussle with a 10-inch shell, which he 
flared out to 16 inches and converted 
into an umbrella stand. For the sake 
of variety he will often flare out 
small shells in graduated sizes, con- 
verting them into handsome ash 
trays. He asserts that his hardest job 
was the moulding into shape of a 
tea kettle. To build this utensil it 
was necessary to attack it from the 
inside. It was a slow, tedious process 
of hitting the copper from the inner 
regions of the kettle. This he calls 
“inside bumping.” 


—- AMONG HarRINGTON’S 
most attractive pieces is a big 
fruit bowl, topped off with an ex 





quisitely beaten cover. This cover 
he cuts into various designs, using a 
jigsaw with files in it. Extreme care 
must be taken so that the cover keeps 
its proper shape. Turning the edges 
and fluting is also tedious and hard 
work, because the entire piece must 
rest. flat, 

When Harrington attacks. a piece 
of copper -on a mandrel, he must 
ascertain whether a regular or raw 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





. . « PORTRAIT OF A HAPPY MAN 


Surrounded by tools valued at more than $4,000, 74-year-old Jack Harrington com- 
pletes an ash tray, one of the more simple articles he turns out in his home copper- 
smith's shop. He has followed his hobby since he was 34. 


hide mallet is to be used. ‘The wooden 
mallets are worn down quickly and 
must be cut down and evened out. 
They are usually used for drawing 
out the copper piece when making 
large bowls. If there is a ruffle and 
a sharp draw is desired, a steel mallet 
is used. In the case of beer mugs, a 
disc to fit the bottom of the mug is 
cut out on his jig saw, and then the 
whole result is placed in clay and a 
touch of solder is dropped around the 
interior, using pinchers. The final 
process sees Harrington using the 
drill press and substituting a fine 
buffer which eliminates all trace of 
the solder within the mug. 


oe ABOUT ORDERLY al- 
rangement and care of tools, 
Harrington challenges anyone to find 
any rust on his implements. Fre- 
quently wiping off the tools with an 
oil rag, Harrington takes further pre- 
caution by arranging moisture ab- 
sorbers in various parts of his base- 
ment workshop. 


At first sight, it might seem to 
the uninitiated that coppersmithing 
would be a tedious and arm tiring 
job. According to Harrington, the 
arm must rest against the body with 
only the wrist doing the work. In 
this position, the coppersmith can 


pound at the copper without the 
slightest feeling of fatigue. 


Many of the Harrington objects 
are begun on the forming iron, a 
round piece of steel onto which a 
shape is pounded, like an ash tray 
for example. For a finishing job, the 
hobbyist will use a wooden form. 
These wooden forms are all of hard 
maple. 

For a beginner, anxious to profit 
at this hobby, and Harrington asserts 
that there is a big field for extra 
money in coppersmithing, he advises 
the use of the 26 gauge copper. Its 
lightness is easily beaten and the 
annealing can be done over the 
kitchen stove. For tools, the beginner 
may start with some forming ham- 
mers, a few mandrels and mallets. 
Harrington cautions the beginner to 
start work on a tray, and to leave 
items like bowls and kettles until he 
is better versed in the art of pounding 
copper. 

To see Jack Harrington at work 
is to see a true coppersmithing crafts- 
man in action. Just as he was fas- 
cinated by the San Francisco copper- 
smith, so would you be fascinated if 
you watched Harrington fashion a 

iece of copper into an object of 


uty, ready perhaps to’ add both 


charm and utility to your living room. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


There is absolutely no connection be- 
tween the story and the advertise- 
ment. The article was submitted to 
us, our editor thought it would in- 
terest you and we bought it. Weeks 
later our advertising department re- 
ceived orders for the two advertise- 
ments from Mr. Klaw. Skeptics are 
advised to write Mr. Klaw and ask 
him if the fact that we were carrying 
an article about him was ever even 
mentioned to him by us. We bought 
the article on its merits; Mr. Klaw 
bought the advertising because he 
thought it would help him sell pic- 
tures. It’s as simple as that. 


NE OF OUR MOST VERSATILE con- 

tributors is Frank LaCava of 
New York City. He has sold us sev- 
eral articles, he won the October 
crossword puzzle contest, and an in- 
teresting word game, quiz or bit of 
hobby information from him turn up 
in the mail every week. This month 
he is represented by “Stars for Sale” 


on page 27. But let Mr. LaCava tell 
you about himself in his own words: 

“I’m a native New Yorker, 32, un- 
hooked (but in the market), lanky, 


likeable, whimsical, buoyant, optimis- 





Frank La Cava 
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tic. Left Cathedral College to go 
barn-storming with a 16-piece dance 
band as chief vocal piece-de-resistance. 
lhis lasted about a year. Returned to 
New York City where I did solo and 
trio work and recording dates for 
RCA Victor. Also worked as part 
time announcer over WHN. From 
this I went to song plugger and con- 
tact man for a leading music pub- 
lisher, but soon wearied of trying to 
beguile blase bandleaders in bistros. 
Shortly thereafter tried my hand as 
process server, salesman and ambu- 
lance dispatcher—in that order. Since, 
have been employed by the Govern- 
ment, but am eager to get started in 
publicity or advertising. 

“My interests include music, 
dina affairs, books, people, dogs, 
ice hockey, skating, crossword puzzles, 
collecting maps and old coins, the 
legitimate stage, the cinema, coffee, 
cigarettes and woolen ties. There are 
a number of things that gall me, with 
long-winded radio commercials and 
crowded elevators heading the list. 

“My biggest, wildest dream is to 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Modern 
Yarn 


fly 


colors and sizes. 


These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the 
most striking designs indefinitely. 


Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 


YARNS FOR HAND WEAVING 


_ Designed to meet all of the unlimited 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 
pression, LILY'S complete line of cotton yarns — 
plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


our latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Sugges- 
tions’’—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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| LILY MILLS COMPANY, bept.o Shelby, N.C. 
! Please send samples, prices and a copy of your t 
1 latest booklet, ‘‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” : 
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II 
Stamp Collectors! 
Here's Your New Magazine 
Complete, up to-date stamp news and 4 





features EACH WEEK ~—in Philately! 
Excellently illustrated Introductory 
offer $200 per year. SEND TODAY. 


206 M6 S.7th ST. 


Philately ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
am) 








MIND POWER 
<p 


A FREE BOOK 


DEVELOP your personal, crea- 
tive power! Awaken the silent 
sleeping forces in your own con- 
sciousness. Become Master of your 
own life. Push aside all obstacles 
with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The Rosicrucians know 
how, and will help you apply the 
greatest of all powers in man’s con- 
trol. Create health and abundance 
for yourself. Write for FREE book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” It tells how 
you may receive these teachings 
for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: 


Scribe K. Z. O. 


“Oke Rosicrucians 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 














LUNCHEON CLOTH 
AND NAPKINS 


Here is news for luncheon tables. 
A clever Dutch boy and girl with 
a dainty bow knot aid in making 
this one of your prettiest luncheon 
cloths. The design is stamped on 
all four corners of the cloth, while 
a pretty bow in one corner finishes 
the napkins. Easy to do stitches 
makes quick work of this set. A 
dainty crochet edge adds the finish- 
ing touches. The transfer which can 
be used several times, will aid 
greatly in making gift and bazaar 
items. This PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ 
pattern is PH601. For instructions on 
ordering, see page 64. 

















Hobbying in Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


to come, by reading and acting upon 
Feeding Wildlife In Winter (Con- 
servation Bulletin No. 13). This il- 
lustrated booklet discusses methods 
of winter feeding for wildlife that 
through actual experience have 
proved to be the most effective. AD- 
DRESS: Department of Interior, 
18th and C Streets, NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





MARINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


“Petry Grrts” may soon be sec- 
ond-rate as pin-ps once mermaids 
come into the picture. For it won't 
be long now until photographers can 
take underwater pics at a depth of 
more than 100 fathoms with less dis- 
turbance to marine life and at a 
lower cost than by any other means 
heretofore known. 





TRADE-MARK LAW 
REMODELED 


Ov: OF .THE LAST PIECES of legis- 
lation pushed through Congress 
during the final hours before adjourn- 
ment was the Lanham Trade-Mark 
Act. Although this law will not be- 
come effective until July 5, 1947, it 
offers many worth-while benefits to 
you who wish to protect your hobby 
product by means of an exclusive 
trade-mark or brand. 

The Lanham Act simplifies mat- 
ters by bringing all trade-mark laws 
under a single statute. It will make a 
trade-mark incontestable after 5 
years of registration and continuous 
use, thereby providing you, as a trade- 
mark owner, security previously not 
available. In addition, the Lanhan 
Act recognized three classes of trade- 
marks not registrable under the old 
laws, namely: geographical _trade- 
marks which have become established 
through long use; marks used simul- 
taneously by two traders in remote 
and independent territories; marks 
used by service establishments which 
do not manufacture or sell merchan- 
dise, such as radio, photography, or 
interior decorating stores. 

A printed copy of these and other 
rules and regulations resulting from 
the new act may be obtained from 
the Patent Office. ADDRESS: Pat- 
ent Office, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Pays $100 Monthly for 
Sickness or Accident; 
Up to $5,000 If Killed 


Hospital Benefits--Costs Only 3¢ a Day 


Policy Sent for Free Inspection 


A NEW sickness — accident — 
hospital policy that pays up to 
$100 a month for disability from 
sickness or accident—and hospital 
benefits in addition — pays your 
beneficiary up to $5,000 if you are 
killed—costs only 3 cents a day! 

And the accidental death bene- 
fit increases to $7,500 after you 
have kept the policy in force for 
five years! 

Most important—it covers acci- 
dents and sickness from the very 
first day of medical attention. No 
waiting period of 7 or 14 days, as 
so many policies require. 

It has other benefits—you will 
see them all for yourself when you 
send for a regular policy on FREE 
inspection without obligation. 

Postal now is offering this pro- 
tection on a payment plan of only 
$1.00 a month, $2.85 per quarter, 
$5.65 semi-annually, or $10.95 for 
a whole year’s protection. BUT 
SEND NO MONEY. Write for pol- 
icy on free inspection. No agents 
will call—no medical examination. 
Write today—send full name, ad- 
dress, age, occupation, and name of 
beneficiary to Postal Life & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, 998 
Postal Life Building, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. 














OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 
SUPER BUZZ MASTER 


iw Saws 1 1 
Fiandiest saw ever built. Powerful mo y 
many power j cost. ( too 





‘or er . Low ing 5 
ittle to do without. Mak. bh clearing land. 
rite for low tactses-be-ases pres. Prats. Pooding. 


| OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1188 Walnut St., Ottawa, Kas. 














Information on YOUR Hobby: 
How to get more out of your 
leisure. Send for free 32-pg. cat- 
alog: "Have Fun With Hob- 
bies" (enclose 10c for handling). 

FREE to new members, 20 
booklets on Hobbies. Send for 
details. : 














Hobby Guild of America 


34 P West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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corporated bodily in a cartoon. 
i Hope People Laugh at By far the craadiee in the car- 
My Hobby 


toon field are those that reveal little 
(Continued from page 35) character traits in human bein 
Little foibles are revealed by having BARGAIN! Beautiful prints, 


tion 4 my Webster's Giant oe the actor do or say something in ALU NEW tinearate ececeraes 
ted Dictionary my eye caught the reverse from the way the average grder. Only $4.39, 


black and white drawn sketch of the ‘j,diyvidual would. The church wed-3& Joata ponny 2 poten on eter, net inet S y G3 9 


Balearica pavonina—crowned crane ding and used car cartoons are re- **-3* al be be refunded. Order Today. 








to you, Reading, we find the word verse situation humor. Cartoons like“ “" 





“crane” has several meanings. One 
is: A large wading bird with ve 
long legs and neck; the other: 
machine for raising "heavy weights. 
Still another—But stop right there! 
I’ve just had a buzz! Suppose some 
dumb contractor’s employee were sent 
after a lifting crane and brought 
back a large wading bird. The crane 
certainly would appear incongruous 
against a city background, wouldn’t 
he? With the picture in mind we 
mull over several gag lines to go with 
it, and finally arrive at the one we’ve 
used. We tell the reader, in our 
caption, that the employee and his 
helper are inexperienced, and show 
the employee, himself, as having a 
few misgivings about the propriety 


the latter that are up-to-date and on 
topical subjects will receive warm re- 
ceptions from magazines. All editors 
like fresh material. 

One thing that beginners should 
guard against is being too silly in 
idea expression. Ideas must have just 


(Continued on page 62) 








Your Own Profitable 


HOME BUSINESS! 
Preserve LIVE Flowers To Last 
FOREVER! New, or yor: 
Enormous Demand All Year 
Tremendous Profits! Light, oe 
Work. Send $2.00 for working Pog 
ment, instructions, and valuable | 
of selling plans. 


a Box 15-PH 
LEVINE’S Bou'evard Station 
New York 59, N. Y. 








golding glow-in-dark 
kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 





Box 4550-BB 
“Largest Shelicraft Supply House in U. S.” 


MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools nor experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
instruction course beautifully photographed shows you 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces” B Bracelets; also ree g dishes, ash trays, 
wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains fully simple home methods of 
sses. Illustrates 55 kinds of sea’ shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 


how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
dyeing, pearlizing, 


Coral Gables, Fia. 











J * i 
of his action. Sometimes a well cre’ | Movie Star Photos in Fullj Colors 
ated caption will double the merits CORNEL WILDE — RITA HAYWORTH — ROBERT MITCHUM — TYRONE 
of a cartoon. 

Every word with a double meaning 
in the dictionary can be incorporated 
into a cartoon idea. In fact, there is 
_ no limit to the number of gags in 
these words, unless it be your imagin- 
ation. 


JEANNE CRAIN—PERRY COMO—DICK HAYMES—HELMUT DANTINE— 
DANA ae ate by py HODIAK—GENE TIER- 
NEY — FRANK SINATRA — VAN JOHNSON — JUNE ALLYSON — ALAN 

DD—LANA TURNER_ROY ROGERS—BETTY GRABLE— ALICE FAYE— 
SONJA HENIE — PAULETTE GODDARD — DANA CLARK — GLORIA De- 
HAVEN — GUY MADISON — SHIRLEY TEMPLE — WILLIAM EYTHE — BOB 

HUTTON—LON McCALLISTER—BING CROSBY—CLARK GABLE—BETTY 
HUTTON — LAUREN BACALL — GREER GARSON—MARGARET O’BRIEN. 


These gorgeous photos are printed on heavy coated paper, size 
8x10, in FULL LIFELIKE COLORS. Py choice of any eight listed 
above for 50c—16c for $1.00—34 for $2.00—entire set of 42 only 
$2.50. DON’T WAIT. Mail your order NOW. 


FREE! with every Fa ptm nmigprne ay MOVIE STAR NEWS, which 


A CHANCE REMARK by my wife— 
that the pilot light on our gas 
stove needed adjusting — furnished 
the idea for another of the accom- 
panying cartoons. I call this an exag- 





lists over 5,000 names and poses of ya your FAVORITE 
MOVIE STARS. We ship at once postpaid 





Betty Grable 
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geration idea. Little incidents that | IRVING KLAW, 212 East 14 St., Dept. P. H., New York 3, N. Y. 


occur around the house, on the street, 
at the grocery store, or wherever you 
may go can be converted into suitable 
form. Sometimes Junior will come up 
with a bright crack that can be in- 








Make Up To $500 a Year 
Finding Rare Coins 


It's new, authoritative — a complete, up- 
to-date monthly report on the United 
States coin market. Invaluable to bank 
clerks, theatre cashiers, street car con- 
ductors, and others handling money. 

Offers latest, accurate information on 
coin prices, scarce items, valuable tips on 
what coins to look for and WHY. 

Twelve value ed issues of the pe 
— on the U. 
coin market. $3°00. Pays for itself we 
first few days you use it. One 1909-S, 
V.D.B. Lincoln cent pays the way fer 1 
year. Send 25 cents for trial copy. if 
you are not fully satisfied your money 
will be refunded promptly. 


HANSAN’S COIN SHOP 


1326 Main Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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GOOD NEWS for you 
ladies who love needlework! 
New designs ‘each month—the 
latest creations in handcraft 
and needlework—hot iron 
transfers worth many times 
their price! 

All these are now avail- 
able to you in Aunt Ellen’s 
Workbasket —a pattern and 
direction service that comes to 
you twelve times a year for 
just 12%c a month. 

Each issue of the WORK- 
BASKET contains a _ large 
sheet of hot iron transfers, 
with a variety of motifs each 
pespany iy > as designs for 
pillow slips. tea towels, van- 
ities, pan-holders, luncheon 





(ve Made Hundreds of 
Articles From Aunt Ellen’s 
WORKBASKET Desiqus / 






sets, baby items, toys, crib 
spreads, bibs, etc. Besides that 
there are complete directions 
for knitting, tattimg or cro- 
cheting two or three articles 
such as lace edgings, doilies, 
pan-holders, aprons, chair sets 
and a variety of things you 
will love to make for gifts, 
bazaars, and for use in your 


home. 

Send $1.50 today to Aunt 
Ellen’s Workbasket, 4484 
Westport Station, Kansas City 
2, Mo., to receive this service 
for a full year. If you're not 
delighted with the very first 
issue, Aunt Ellen will return 
your money and you may kee 
the material you have«received 
without any obligation. 
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ELECTRIC POTTERY KILNS 


CHINA PAINTING—GLASS DECORATING 
Making pottery is lots of fun. Ceramic Jewelry, Figures, Horses, 
Cats, whatnots, are easy and interesting to make with Electric 
Pottery Kilns. Baking chamber 5x5x5 inches, $45. 9x8x18 inches, 
$160. F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo. Other sizes, large and small. 
Please Mention Profitable Hobbies 


JAMES W. WELDON, Laboratory 


Dept. N-46, 2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Missouri 

















programs, etc., at a fraction of their former cost. 
REPRODUCES ANYTHING HANDWRITTEN, TYPED OR DRAWN 


Beautiful, automatic, portable, open drum, rotary post 
card size, stencil duplicator—complete with writing 
plate, ink, stylus pen, correction fluid and six stencils 


—Only $9.50 
then pay postman the 


SEND ONLY $1 .00, C.0.D. balance plus 


postage charges on arrival. If not satisfied in every 
way you can return it in 10 days for full refund. 


SQUARE DEAL MART 
230 Bankers Inv. Bidg. 


PRINT your own tags, labels, forms, menu cards, letters, bulletins, announcements, 





San Francisco, Calif. 

















FLAS TH — wene's 016 news For 
Hooked Rug Lovers 


Here’s your chance to make 
several of these popular 
hooked rugs for your home 
or for sale. Even though you 
never hooked a rug before, 
you will find complete, easy- 
to-follow directions with each 
order—as well as instruc- 
tions for making your own rug 
hooking frame. 

Designs now available, as 
illustrated, include the charm- 
ing Peacock half-circle, 
Scottie Pup, Swan, and Pansy 
motifs. Plain rugs may be 
made by merely working over 
designs in center panel. 

Although quite expensive 
when purchased, these au- 
thentic hooked rugs can be 
yours for only 60c apiece in 
the 24x30” size. 

. Since burlap is still scarce 
send your order today while 
full selection is available. 
THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
Order by number shown 
under design. 


MODERN HANDCRAFT 


3954 Central 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


I Hope People 
Laugh at my Hobby 
(Continued from page 61) 


the right shade of naturalness, even 
though they revolve around the most 
weird situations imaginable. Like a 
writer of fiction, the cartoonist must 
make his work seem plausible. Inci- 
dents that ordinarily never happen 
have to be given the illusion of re- 
ality. It goes without saying that 
the only way to become expert at 
this spell weaving is by continual 
practice. 

Rough ideas should be sketched on 
a good grade 8%x11 typewriter paper. 
Don’t fancy up your roughs—plenty 
of time for that after you sell the gag. 
The rough has only one job to do— 
sell the gag to the editor. 

Roughs should be mailed flat with 
a piece of cardboard backing to pre- 
vent bending. Never send more than 
10 or so at a time. Send by third 
class mail with stamped return en- 
velope. 

Established cartoonists sell about 
33% of their work and send out 
about 25 new ideas a week. 


+ MOST SMALL magazines the style 
of drawing is immaterial, but the 
larger publications buy most of their 


cartoons from artists who have de- 


veloped an individual technique. ‘This 
acquiring of style takes a lot of prac- 
tice but even the beginner should 
strive for individuality, so the reader 
can recognize the artist without look- 
ing at the signature on the cartoon. 


You can see that. this hobby en- 
tails very little financial outlay or 
time. A couple of hours work a week 
ought to produce several salable ideas 
—I know that much effort has paid 
me well. As for materials, postage 
will be perhaps the largest item of 
expense after a drawing board, pen- 
cils, pens and other supplies have 
been obtained. 

I find that you have to keep con- 
stantly on the lookout for humor 
in order to create salable material. 
It’s hard work surely just as is any- 
thing else worthwhile. But gag car- 
tooning is an enjoyable hobby and 
for those willing to learn the tech- 
niques and apply them consistently it 
can become a full time vocation. 
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In answering ads please 
mention PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. 
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SNAPSHOTS 


| Guaranteed Not to Fade 


=| “IF IT'S NOT RIGHT, WE'LL MAKE IT 
=| RIGHT WITHOUT EXPENSE TO YoU” 
=| For 25 years ELKO has supplied the best phete fin- 
* isting dralable. On your next rll of fim, try ELKO 


* ELKO Controlled Developing Gives You 
, Sharp, Contrasty Prints. 


* Sesh sey bight od door FOR UF 

* Complete Photo Service - see your ELKO 

Decler for developing, printing, enlarging 
supplies. 


* Over 5000 DRUGGIST DEALERS to serve you 





ELKO service is as handy as 

your mail box. Try it. Any 6 

or 8exposure roll ip 
and printed with ELKO © 


Address ELKO PHOTO PRODUCTS CO. 


-cyt. 913 Kansas City 10, Missouri 





7 GREAT. PLANTS 
SAS CITY, MO. * * DALLAS, TEXAS 
TULSA OKLA. * OKLAHOMA CITY OKLA 
DES MOINE 1A. © SIOUX CITY, 1A 
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LOVELY SETTINGS 
FOR BEDROOM 





Violets, bluebells, wildroses and 
columbine blend their rare colors 
and shapes to give you that romantic 
touch that is always associated with 
the fragrance and solitude of the 
great out-of-doors. Every detail is 
carefully explained in this PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES’ pattern, PH9895. 
This will bring an adorable and 
dainty setting for your spare bed- 
room. The transfer may be used 
several times. For instructions on 
ordering, see page 64, 











Capturing the 
Rainbow for Milady 


(continued from page 47) 


rigged up some machinery, and de- 
veloped my manufacturing procedure, 
which consists of the following opera- 
tions: Cut out rough on metal saw. 
Grind both sides on emery wheel. 
Sand, coarse and fine, both sides. Use 
small files for rounding edges and 
modeling pieces. Sand face and edges 
by hand. Polish on buffing wheel. I 
have been doing all the work myself, 
but I am now trying to break in five 
men, each one on a different opera- 
tion in order to speed up production, 
but I shall give each step my personal 
supervision. And all my designs will 
remain original.” 


— GETs His shells from 
commercial fishermen along the 
California coast. They dive for them 
eagerly since abalone meat sells for 
from $1.50 to $2.00 a pound. In fact, 
quick frozen abalone meat sells for 
even more than that. At first, when 
Plympton wasn’t so busy, he gathered 
his own shells, but he couldn’t get 
enough of them when he started 
wholesaling the jewelry. Further 
more, the California law requires 
that the abalone must be seven inches 
minimum before it can be taken. The 
shells Plympton uses are eight to 
eleven inches. 

About four or five months ago he 
started selling to gift shops, and now 
is so busy that he hopes to move into 
a larger building. Plympton believes 
abalone shell jewelry is so beautiful 
that those who wear it will never 
grow tired of it. 

I have seen the Plympton pieces 
on display in the Monterey Penin- 
sula gift shops. The colors, especially 
under artificial light, are beyond be- 
lief. At my home in Carmel, Plymp- 
ton took a beautifully fashioned scim- 
itar and turned the beam of a flash- 
light on it. Then I understood what 
he meant by the fluorescent quality 
of the abalone shell, because under 
the flashlight the scimitar had colors, 
which, out in the daylight, it did not 
seem to possess. 


| taal IS THE latest wholesale price 
list, subject to change and re- 
vision at any time, issued by Plym~- 
ton to his customers for abalone ae I] 


Continued on page 64 





FREE BOO 


‘MOUNT BIRDS 





N for others. Big sj 


FREE BOOK 12° 








NORTHWEST 
Dept. 5978 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
New writers needed to re-write FREE 


ideas in Mi Tg — 

and books. Splendid opportunity 

to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per hour 
spare time. Experience unnecessary. Write 
today for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

200-T73 South Seventh (2) St. Lovis, Mo. 


<q AIWONERY 


Raise Your 
Profits! 


Omaha, Nebr. 



















FOR 
BUSINESS 
OR PERSONAL 
USE 


Use our Impressive Business and Personal 
“Stationery to gain NEW BUSINESS 

and hold old customers. Our INDIVIDUALLY 
DESIGNED Printed Stationery is used by 
hundreds of satisfied owners of small busi- 
nesses. 


WHITE 25% RAG PAPER LETTERHEADS 
AND ENVELOPES 


Sheets 7'/4x10%—Envelopes 37x7'/2 

No. 27—100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes $ 3.75 
No. 28—250 Sheets and 250 Envelopes. 6.75 
No. 29—500 Sheets and 500 Envelopes. 10.90 
WHITE HAMMERMILL BOND LETTER- 

HEADS AND ENVELOPES 

Sheets 8'/2x!!—Envelopes 356x642 

No. 3i—100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes $ 3.25 
No. 32—250 Sheets and 250 Envelopes. 5.75 
No. 33—500 Sheets and 500 Envelopes. 8.25 
Stationery printed in black or colored ink. 
Up to 4 lines of type. Extra lines @ 25c each. 
Same copy on Envelopes and Letterheads. 
No. 79—1i00 Parcel Post Gum Labels $1.50 
No. 93—500 Envelopes, 25% Rag, —_. 

No. 10 Size 4x9 rae 
No. 9i—500 Letterheads, 25% Rag, 

82x11 (for use with No. 93 

Envelopes) .... §.95 
SEND CHECK, MONEY “ORDER OR 
POSTAL NOTE. WE PAY POSTAGE IN 
U. S. A. Order today! Prompt service! 


How Printing & Stationery 
Company 
Business and Personal Stationery 


723-25 Eunice Avenue 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


Keep Your Scissors Sharp 


with “KWIK” Scissors Sharpener 
Simple, easy and efficient, will last 
for years. Money back guarantee. 
Send 25¢ Coin or stamps to 


RAYSOL PRODUCTS Box 464 

















Popiar Biuff 6, Missouri 
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Capturing the 
Rainbow for Milady 
(Continued from Page 63) 


costume jewelry designed and made 
by Plympton himself: 




















Large Swallow $2.25 
Medium Swallow 2.00 
Small Swallow —_. 1.85 
Mallard 3.00 
Sword and Shield. 3.50 
Moon and Star____________.. 3.00 
Butterfly 1.50 
Twin Butterfly, Set___. 2.25 
Fish 1.75 
Cross 1.50 
Question Mark 2.00 
Seahorse 2.25 
Star 1.50 
Bird Earrings 3.00 
Star Earrings ——____. 1.75 
Butterfly Earrings __.. 1.75 
Button Earrings 1.25 


The pieces listed above are those 
for which gift shops, for example, 
have found the most demand. Plymp- 
ton also receives requests for special 
pieces, made to order for the in- 
dividual customer, and these are, of 
course, priced in accordance with 
the work and time involved. 

Plympton is an exceptionally mod- 
est person taking the success of his 
hobby in stride. That is typical of 
your true hobbyist, I suppose, and 
one of the reasons why the person 
with a hobby inspires the rest of us. 








Answers to Puzzle 


on Page 12 
a ie 
2-h 5-g 8c 
3-f 6a = O-d§ 














Answers to Musical IQ Test on 


Page 56 
l—p. Il-y.  21.—m. 
hy} 2—-r 12-e. 22-0. 
3.t. 13.—u. 23.—dd. 
4-v. 14s. 24-1. 
5.—-x. 15.-q. 25.—b. 
6.—z. 16.—aa.. 26.—i. 
7.—bb. 17.-w. 27.-f. 
8.-g. 18.—cc. 28.—a. 
9—n. 19.—h. 29.—k. 
10.—d. 20-j. 30. 




















Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from page 59) 


own a spacious, streamlined trailer 
and six dogs CIrish setters and terriers, 
preferably), and tour the U. S. from 
end to end.” 
W: ARE GIVING you a lot of Christ- 
mas ideas this month instead 
of next because we thought you'd like 
plenty of time to try them out. But 
we aren’t overlooking Christmas in 
the December issue. Watch for Bill 
York’s timely piece on Christmas 
decorations, inside and outside the 
house. The war years put a crimp in 
the pleasant holiday custom of both 
interior and exterior decorations, but 
next month you'll have to hustle to 
keep pace with your neighbors. De- 
cember is a “dress-up” month and we 
think you'll enjoy Lyn Harrington’s 
article about a dress-up flower, the 
orchid, as it is successfully grown by 
a Toronto chemist. December, too, is 
a month of gay neckties, which adds 
to the timeliness of Betty Emblen’s 
interest-packed story about a young 
California artist who is making a 
career out of handpainting neckties. 


Ute nO Sear 


Gov Fae 


I hesitated to write in response to 
your request for letters about a 
children’s department, as I have no 
children of my own. However, my 
little niece, aged 6% is quite inter- 
ested in “my” magazine and I share 
it with her. I know several young- 
sters who look through books and 
magazines at first, and then learn to 
read them later. 

All kiddies whether they realize 
it or not, have some hobbies, and how 
much they would love to tell about 
them in their own sweet way, one 
can only imagine! Please give the 
children a department of their own. 

Miss Annabelle Oliver 
Perry, Florida 

















Sirs: 
I wish to join the group of en- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


thusiastic subscribers in their approval — 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, | found ita | 
friendly, heart warming open letter — 
to all who share with them the same ~ 


desire for new friends and hobbies. 


We have a wide variety of inter- — 


ests in our house but hardly what 
one would call hobbies, since we 
take none of them seriously or, profit 
by them, except for enjoyment. So 
I am entering a year’s subscription in 
high hopes that by chance your mag- 
azine will reform us—give us a real 
interest in common with others. 

“Mrs. T. E. Stine 

Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Sirs: 

I’m certainly pleased with the re- 
sults of the advertisements I’ve had 
in PROFITABLE HOBBIES: so far. If 
everyone has received the results 
I have, they’ve certainly done well. 
I have received orders from coast to 
coast. I like the magazine and hope 
it keeps on as is. I don’t want to miss 
a number. My whole family reads it 
and I have also shown it to others. 

Mrs. Ernest Bauge 
Bradford, lowa 








How You Can Get 
Profitable Hobbies 
Needlework Patterns 


You can order the delightfully 
original transfer patterns and de 
signs for the needlework items shown 
on pages 60 and 63, by merely writ- 
ing Readers Service Department, 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 3958 Central, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri, and enclos- 
ing coin or stamps for each pattern 
as shown below. Please order by 
Pattern Number. 


Floral bedroom set, PH98965.......... 15¢ 


Dutch boy and girl luncheon 
set, PH601 15¢ 





es the ideal 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES mak 

















Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
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Lets Swap 


‘Hobbies can be profitable in more ways than 
one,”’ began a recent letter from an ardent leather- 
craft hobbyist, and from her suggestion we con- 
ceived a new way in which PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
may serve its readers. 

This hobbyist puts loving craftsmanship into 
working fine, hand-tooled leather purses, cigarette 
cases, book marks—and a host of other leather 
items. She couldn’t bear to sell them and yet 
because of the high cost of materials, she can’t 
afford to give them away as presents. 

The idea which this reader wrote us was a very 
- elemental one—going back to the earliest history 
of commerce when barter was the method of 
exchanging the fruits of one man’s labor for those 
of another. 

Instead of “‘barter,”” however, this young lady 
used a more modern term—*“Swapping.” In her 
case it would involve the exchange of hand tooled 
leather purses for beautifully crocheted baby gar- 
ments—a hooked rug—or perhaps a lovely quilt. 

Naturally, the big problem is how different 
hobbyists can contact each other—and that’s where 
we say PROFITABLE HOBBIES may be able to 
help. 

Our idea is to add a “Swap” column to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES in which readers may 
list items they have to trade and those they wish to 
acquire. The cost would be low—enough to cover 
costs of typesetting and printing. 

As the best possible test of this plan we are 
printing below a sample of what might be done. 
Its cost in succeeding issues at 10 cents a word 
would be only $1 plus the cost of name and 
address of the advertiser, also at the rate of 10 cents 
a word. Send in your swap advertisement today. 


In the listing below we have used the real name 
and address of the reader whose suggestion we are 
following. If her offer interests you, write her. We 
shall be as interested as you to learn the’results. 





HANDMADE LIZARDSKIN wallets, purses, 
bookmarks for hooked rugs, needlework, or? 
Mrs. Bernard Reed, c/o PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES, 3958 Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. 











All inquiries from the above advertisement 





The inverted gull wing design is the distinguishing mark of the 
Vought Corsair (above) and the Beacon scale replica (right). 


Beacon is the first to perfect a Vought Corsair 
F4U-4 gas U-Control model for precision flying. 
The Beacon model duplicates the hard-hitting Navy 
and Marine fighter at a scale of % inch to one foot. 

The Corsairs produced at the end of the war 
carried a completely redesigned “bubble” in the 
cockpit enclosure. This identifying feature can be 
reproduced with exactness on the Beacon model. 
Transparent plastic and full directions are provided. 

The Beacon Vought Corsair kit includes planked 
fuselage, the finest selected balsa, formed landing- 


TO EXPERT MODEL BUILDERS: Here’s a new way to cash in on your 
skill. We believe there may be a good market for completed Beacon 
models, but there’s only one sure way to find out: Offer them for sale. 
Take your completed model to your local hobby dealer or write us 
direct, enclosing a snapshot of yourself holding the plane. Include 
construction details, test results, your dealer’s name—and the minimum 
Price you will accept so we can add the customary dealer’s markup. 
_ If your lane is marketable, we will advertise it nationally, referring 
interested parties to your dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER (Limit thirty days, one kit)... $4.67 postpaid. Remit 
by certified check or money order only. SEND NO CASH. Purchase 
price refunded if you are not satisfied and return kit intact within 5 days. 
This offer has been investigated by Profitable Hobbies Magazine 
and is approved by them. 


BEACON MODEL G. S. 104 


gears, sponge rubber wheels, keel construction and 
ready-cut stabilizer and rudder. The complete plane 
is a model of outstanding stability . . . . . $6.95 


WINGSPAN: 27” LENGTH: 214%” WEIGHT WITHOUT 
MOTOR: 18 oz. MOTOR: Designed for Class “B” Licensed 
Under Jim Walker U-Control U. S. Pat #2292416. 


OTHER BEACON KITS: Ryan FR-1 Fireball Fighter, Grumman 
Bearcat, Northrup Black Widow P-61 Night Fighter, Fokker D-7. 


JOBBERS: You may now place orders direct with our factory. Catalog 


sheets sent on request. 


BEACON HOBBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
440 NATOMA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 





